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Arr. I. The Hiftory of Heredotus, tranflated from the Greek. 
With Notes. By the Rev. William Beloe. 8vo. 4 Vols. 
1.18. Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 1791. 


AttHoucH very different opinions have been entertained by 

the learned concerning the credit due to Herodotus, it | 
may, perhaps, be afferted with truth, that his hiftory has of | 
late been rifing in reputation. The cenfures pafled on this 
hiftorian by Plutarch, in his traét ** On the Malignity of Hero- 
dotus,” which appears to have had, for a long time, too much 
influence on the public judgment, have been difcovered, on 
more accurate examination, to be, for the moft part, ill- 
founded. The principal charge which Plutarch brings againft 
Herodotus, viz. that of falfely accufing the Thebans of de- 
ferting the common caufe of the Greeks in the Perfian war, is 
afcribed, with much probability, to the partiality of the critic 
for his native country. This point, with the reft of Plutarch’s 
ftriétures, has been fully examined by the Abbé Geinoz, in 
three diftinct differtations on the fubject, contained in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, The 
charge of credulity, fo often brought againft Herodotus, ap- 
pears alfo to have little foundation : for, though many parts of 
his narrative be marvellous and incredible, he commonly takes 
care to inform his readers, that he relates tales of this kind on 
traditionary authority alone; and he often intimates, that he him- 
o doubts of their truth, or confiders them as entirely fabu- 
ous. 

With refpect to the ftyle of Herodotus, it has generally been 
admired by the beft judges, both ancient and modern. Cicero, 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, and Longinus, agree- in their en- 
comiums on the richnefs and harmony of his diction; and the 
latter {peaks of him as, in this refpect, fo perfect an imitator of 
Homer, as to deferve the appellation of ‘Oung’x.Slae-. 
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No doubt can be entertained concerning the propriety of jr. 
troducing this ** Father of Hiftory,”’ to the Englith reader, in 
an elegant verfion ; nor will it admit of a queftion, notwith. 
ftanding the attempt of Littlebury, (the only Englifh writer, 
we believe, who has given an entire tranflation of this author, ) 
that there is ftill ample fcope for the exercife of ability, learn. 
ing, and tafte, in this undertaking. In what degree the pre- 
fent tranflator has fucceeded, it will be our bufinefs to enable 
our readers to form fome judgment, by laying before them fpe- 
cimens both of the tranflation itfelf, and of the notes with 
which Mr. Beloe has, with laudable induftry, enriched his 
work. 

After requefting the learned reader to turn to the original 
text of Lib. ii. § 77—85, we fhall lay before him, fir 
Littlebury’s, and then Mr. Beloe’s, tranflation of a part of the 
account which Herodotus gives of the cuftoms of Egypt. 


LITTLEBURY’S TRANSLATION. 


‘t The Zgyptians, who inhabit thofe parts of Zgypr, which are 
fow’d with corn, are of all nations I ever faw the greate/? rea/foners 
abcut the monuments of antiquity, and actions of mankind. Their 
manner of life is this: they purge themfelves every month, three 
days fucceflively, by vomits and glyfters, in order to preferve health; 
fuppofing that all difeafes among men proceed from the food they 
ule. For otherwife, the /Egyptians are by nature the molt healthy 
people of the world, the Libyans only excepted ; which, as I con- 
jecture, is to be attributed to the regularity of the feafons, and the 
conitancy of the weather, moft diffempers beginning upon fome al- 
teration in the temperature of the air. They make their bread of 
Olyra, and call it by the name of Colleftis; but their wine is made 
of barley, becaufe they have no vines in that country. They eat 
fifth, both pickled and dried in the fun ; together with quails, ducks, 
and fmaller birds, preferv’d in falt, without any other preparation. 
Whatever elfe has any refemblance to birds or fifhes, except fuch as 
they account facred, is eaten without fcruple, either boil’d or roaft- 
ed. At their principal feafts, when they begin to tafte the wine 
afier fupper, a perfon appointed to that end, carries about in a cof- 
fin the image of a dead man, carv’d in wood, and reprefenting the 
original in colour and fhape. Tiiefe images, which are always of 
one, and fometimes of two cubits in length, are carried round all 
the company, and thefe words pronounc’d to every one diftinély, 
‘© Look upon this: then drink and rejoice; for thou fhalt be as this 
is.” Thefe, and all other ufages deriv’d from their anceftors, they 
obferve; but will not encreaie their number by new additions. 
Among other memorable cuftoms, they fing the fong of Linus, like 
that which is fung by the Phcenicians, Cyprians and other nations, 
who vary the name according to the different languages they fpeak. 
But the perfon they honour in this fong, is evidently the fame that 
the Grecians celebrate. And as I confefs my furprize at = 
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things I found among the gyptians, fo I more particularly won 
der, whence they had this knowledge of Linus; becaufe they feem 
to have celebrated him from time immemorial. The A:gyptians 
call him by the name of Maneros; and fay he was the only fon of the 
firft of their kings; but happening to die by an untimely death in 
the ower of bis age, he is lamented by the AZgyptians in this 
mourning fong; which is the only compofition of the kind us’d in 
Egypt. 

_"n one particular, the A;gyptian manner js like that of the 
Lacedemonians only among all the Grecians: for the young men 
rife up from their feats, and retire out of the way, at the approach 
of thofe who are of elder years ; which is not practis’d in any other 
nation of Greece. When the Agyptians falute one another in pub- 
lick, they bow the body reciprocally, and carry their hands to each 
others knee. They wear a linen tunick border’d at the bottom 
with fringes, and a cloak of white woollen cloth overit; but to 
enter into any temple with this garment, or to be buried in any 
thing made of wool, is accounted profane. This cuftom is obferv’d 
by thofe who are initiated in the rites of Orpheus and Bacchus ; 
which were borrow’d from the Aigyptians and Pythagoras. For 
among them alfo, to inter the dead in woollen garments is ac- 
counted irreligious, and certain myfterious reafons are alledg’d to 
juftify their opinion. 

‘© The Agyptians were alfo the inventors of divers other things. 
They aflign’d each month and day to fome particular god ; obferv- 
ing the time of mens nativity; predicting what fortune they fhall 
have, how they fhall die, and what kind of perfons they fhall be. 
All which the Grecian poets have made ufe of in their poems, Pro- 
digies abound more in Zgypt, than in all the reft of the worlds 
and, as often as they happen, are defcrib’d in writing with their 
confequences ; which accounts they carefully preferve, out of an 
opinion, that if the like happen at another time, the event will be 
the fame. Predictions are not deliver’d by any human being; but 
only by fome of the gods. For Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, 
Mars, and Fupiter have their feveral oracles. Yet that which they 
reverence above all others, is the oracle of Latona in the city of 
Butus. They are not all adminiftred in the fame manner, but dif- 
ferently, | 
_“* In thefe countries the art of phyfick is diftributed into feveral 
diftin& parts, and every phyfician applies himfelf wholly to the cure 
of one difeafe only, no man ever pretending to more: by which 
meaas all places abound with phyficians; fome profefling to cure 
the eyes, others the head, teeth, or parts about the belly, whilft 
others take upon them the care of interna! diftempers. Their man- 
ner of mourning for the dead, and their cuftoms relating to funerals, 
are thefe. When aman of any confideration dies, all the female 
fex of that family befmear their heads and faces with dirt ; and leav- 
ing the body at home, march, attended by ail their relations of that 
fex, through the ftreets of the city, with naked breafts, and girdles 
tied about the wafte, beating themfelves as they go: while the men, 
On their part, forming another company, gird and beat themfelves 
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in like manner. When this office is perform’d, they go to thofe 
who are appointed to exercife the trade of embalming.” 


We leave our readers to their own remarks on the inelegant 
language of Mr. Littlebury. We have diftinguithed, by printing 
in Italic, two or three expreffions in the foregoing extract; the 
impropriety of which being fufficiently obvious, we now proceed to 


Mr. Beroe’s TRANSLATION. 

‘ Thofe Egyptians who live in the cultivated parts of the country 
are of all whom I have feen, the moftingenious, being attentive to 
the improvement of the memory * beyond the reft of mankind. To 
give fome idea of their mode of life: for three days fucceflively in 
every month they ufe purges, vomits, and clyfters; this they, do 
out of attention to their health ¢, being perfuaded that the difeafes 
of the body are occafioned by the different elements received as 
food. Befides this, we may venture to affert, that after the Afri- 
cans { there is no people in health and conftitution jf to be compared 

with 


« * Of the memory.|—The invention of local memory is afcribed 
to Simonides. ‘* Mach,” fays Cicero, ‘‘ do I thank Simonides of 
Chios, who firft cf all invented the art of memory.” Simonides is 
by fome authors afirmed to have taken medicines to acquire this ac- 
complifiment.— See Bayle, article Simonides. 

‘ Mr. Hume remarks, that the faculty of memory was much more 
valued in ancient times than at prefent; that there is fcarce any 
great genius celebrated in antiquity, who is not celebrated for this 
talent, and it is enumerated by Cicero amongtt the fublime qualities 
of Czfar.—7.’ ‘ 

‘ + Their health, &c.]—This affertion was true previous to the 
time of Herodotus, and a long time afterwards; but when they be- 
gan to negleét the canals, the water putrefied, and the vapours 
which were exhaled rendering the air of Agypt very unhealthy, ma- 
lignant fevers foon began to appear: thefe became epidemical, and 
thefe vapours concentrating and becoming every day more peftilen- 
tial, finally caufed that dreadful malady known by the name of the 
plague. It was not fo before canals were funk at all, or as long as 
they were kept in good order: but probably that vart of Lower 
‘Egypt which inclines to Elearchis has never been healthy.—Larcher.’ 

t Littlebury fays ‘* the Libyans;” which we prefer; the Egyp- 
tians themfelves being Africans. Rev. 

‘ || Health and conftitution.]—It is of this country, which feems to 

‘have been regarded by nature with a favourable eye, that the gods 
have made a fort of terreftrial paradife.—The air there is more pure 
and excellent than in any other part of the world; the women, and 
the females of other foecies, are more fruitful than any where elle; 
the lands are more produétive. As the men there commonly enjoy 
perfect health, the trees and plants never lofe their verdure, and 
the fruits are always delicious, or at leaft falutary. It is true, that 
this air, good as itis, is fubjec&t to be corrupted in fome proportion 
to other climates. It is even bad in thofe parts where, when the 


inundations of the Nile have been very great, this river in returning 
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with the ZEgyptians. To this advantage the climate, which is here 
fabjet to no variations, may effentially contribute : changes of all 
kinds, and thofe in particular of the feafons, promote and occafion : 
the maladies of the body. ‘To their bread, which they make with 


fpelt, they give the name of cylleitis; they have no vines * in the 
country, 





to its channel, leaves marfhy places, which infect the country round 

about: the dew is alfo very dangerous in Aigypt.—Quoted from 

Maillet, by Harmer in his Ob/ervations on Scripture. 

« Pococke fays, that the dew of Egypt occafions very dangerous 
diforders in the eyes; but he adds, that they have the plague very 
rarely in Egypt, unlefs brought by infection to Alexandria, where 
it does not commonly fpread. Some fuppofe that this diftemper 
breeds in temperate weather, and that exceflive cold or heat ftops 
it; fo that they have it not in Conftantinople in winter, nor in 
Zgypt in fummer. The air of Cairo in particular is not thought 
to be wholefome ; the people are much fubject to fuxes, and trou- 
bled with ruptures; the f{mall-pox alfo is common, but not dan- 
gerous; pulmonary difeafes are unknown. Savary {peaks in high 
terms of the healthinefs of the climate, but allows that the feafon 
from February to the end of May is unhealthy. Volney, who con- 
tradicts Savary in many of his affertions, confirms what he fays of 
the climate of AEgypt.—7.’ 

‘ * No vines.]}—That there muft have been vines in fome parts 
of gypt, is evident from the following paflage in the book of 
Numbers: ‘* And wherefore have ye made us to come up out 
of Agypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? it is no place of 
feed or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates; neither is there 
any water to drink.’’ Larcher therefore fuppofes Herodotus to {peak 
only of that part of Eygpt where corn was cultivated. Again, in 
the Pfalms, we have this paflage: ‘* He delftroyed their vines with 
hail-ftones.”” /Egypt, however, certainly never was a wine country, 
nor is it now productive of a quantity adequate to the wants of the 

inhabitants. —T. 

‘ The Greeks were wrong, fays Savary, in withing to eftablith a 
perfect refemblance betwixt Bacchus and Ofiris. ‘The firft was ho- 
noured as the author of the vine; but the Egyptians, far from at- 
tributing its culture to Ofiris, held wine in abhorrence. ‘* The Egyp- 
tians,”’ fays Plutarch, ‘* never drank wine before the time of Pfam- 
metichus ; they held this liquor to be the blood of the giants, who © 
having made war on the gods, had perifhed in battle, and that the 
vine fprang from the earth mingled with their blood; nor did they 
offer it in libations, thinking it odious to the gods.”? Whence the 
Oriental averfion for wine originated, would be difficult to fay; but 
exift it did, which probably was one reafon why it was forbidden by 
Mahomet. Perhaps we fhould feck for the caufe in the curfe of 
Noah, pronounced upon Ham, who infulted his father finding him 
drunk.—Savary, 

. In the time of Homer the vine grew wild in the ifland of Sicilly, 
but it was not improved by the kill, nor did it afford a liquor grate- 
ful to the tafte of the favage inhabicants.—Gibdon. 
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country, but they drink a liquor fermeoted from barley *; they 
live principally upon fifh, either falted + or dried in the fun: they 
eat alfo quails f. ducks, and fome {maller birds, without other pre. 
paration than firft falting them ; but they roait and boil fuch other 
birds and fifhes as they have, excepting thofe which are preferved 
for facred purpofes. 

« At the entertainments of the rich, juft as the company is about 
to rife from the repaft, a {mall coffin is carried round, containing a 
perfect reprefentation of a dead body : it is in fize fometimes of one 
but never of more than two cubits, and as it 1s fhewn to the gueits 
in rotation, the bearer exclaims, ‘‘ Caft your eyes on this figure, 
after death you yourfelf will refemble it; drink then, and be 
happy.”—— Such are the cuftoms ‘they obferve at entertain- 
ments. 

‘ They contentedly adhere to the cuftoms of their anceftors, and 





a 


« Of the fmal] quantity of wine made anciently in AEgypt, fome 
was carried to Rome, and, according to Maillet, was the third in 
efteem of their wines.—.’ 

‘ * Fermented from barley.|—See a Differtation on Barley Wine, 
before alluded to, where, amongft a profufion of witty and humour. 
ous remarks, much real information is communicated on this fub- 
jeat.—7. , 
© The moft vulgar people make a fort of beer of barley, without 
being malted ; they put fomething in it to make it intoxicate, and 
call it downy: they make it ferment; tis thick and four, and will 
not keep Jonger than three or four days.— Pococke. 

‘ The invention of this liquor of barley is univerfally a:tributed 
to Ofiris.—T. 

‘ An Englifhman may in this place be excufed, if he affert with 
fome degree of pride, that the ‘* wine of barley’? made in this 
country, or in other words Britifh beer, is fuperior to what is made 
in any other part of the world: the beer of Bremen is however de- 
fervedly famous. It has been afferted by fome, that our brewers 
throw dead dogs fleaed into the wort, and boil them till the fleth is 
all confumed. <‘‘ Others,” fay the authors of the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica, ‘* more equitable, attribute the excellency of our beer 
to the quality of our malt and water, and {kill of our brew- 
ers.°—T.? 

‘ + Salted.]—A diftinfion muft here be obferved betwixt fea- 
falt and foffiil-talt: the Egyptians abhorred the former, but made 
no {cruple of ufing the latcer.—T.’ 

© t Quails.—** The quails of Egypt are efleemed a great deli- 
cacy, are of the fize of a turtle dove, and called by Haflelquitt, 
Tetrao Ifraelitarum.”? A difpute, however, has arifen amongit the 
learned, whether the food of the Ifrzelites in the defert was a bird; 
many fuppofe that they fed on locufts. Their immenfe quantities 
feem to form an argument in favour of this latter opinion, not eafily 
to be fet afide ; to which may be added, that the Arabs at the pre- 
fent day eat loeufts when freth, and eiteem them when falted a great 
delicacy.—J.’ 
gre 
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are averfe to foreign manners *, Among other things which claim 
our approbation, they have a fong +, which is alfo ufed in Pheni- 
cia, Cyprus, and other places, where it is differently named. of 
all the things which aftonifhed me in Egypt, nothing more per- 

lexed me than my curiofity to know whence the AZ gyptians learn- 
ed this fong, fo entirely refembling the Linus of the Greeks ; it is 
of the remoteft antiquity among them, and they call it Maneros. 
They have a tradition that Maneros was the only fon of their firft 
monarch ; and that having prematurely died, they inftituted thefe 
melancholy ftrains in his honour, conftituting their firft and in ear- 
jier times their only fong. 

‘ The Agyptians furpafs al] the Greeks, the Lacedemonians ex- 


cepted, in the reverence { which they pay to age: if ayoung per- 
fon 





\ 


‘* Averfe to foreign manners.|— The attachment of the A:gyp- 
tians to their country has been a frequent fubject of remark ; 1¢ is 
neverthelefs fingular, that great numbers of them anciently lived as 
fervants in other lands. Mr. Harmer obferves, that Hagar was an 
Zgyptian, with many others; and that ir will not be eafy to pick 
out from the Old Teftament accounts an equal number of fervants 
of other countries, that Jived in foreign Jands mentioned there.—7.’ 

‘+ They have a fong.|—Linus, fays Diodorus Siculus, was the 
firt inventor of melody amongft the Greeks. We are told by Athe- 
neus, that the ftrain called Linus was very melancholy. Linus was 
fuppofed to have been the firft lyric poet in Greece, and was the 
malter of Orpheus, Thamyris, and Hercules. 

‘ Plutarch, from Heraclides of Pontus, mentions certain dirges 
as compofed by Linus ; his death gave rife to a number of fongs in 
honour of his memory: to thefe Homer is fuppofed to allude in the 
following lines: 


To thefe a youth awakes the warbling flrings, 
Whofe tender lay the fate of Linus fings; 
In meafured dance behind him move the train, 
Tune foft the voice, and an{wer to the ftrain. 

» Pope, 

* Song in Greece is fuppofed to have preceded the ufe of letters.— 
Not only the Egyptians, but the Hebrews, Arabians, Affyrians, 
Perfians, and Indians had their national fongs. 

* Montaigne has preferved an original Caribbean fong, which 
he does not hefitate to declare worthy of Anacreon. 

*“* Oh, fnake, ftay; ftay, O fnake, that my filter may draw from 
the pattern of thy painted fkin the fathion and work of a rich rib- 
bon, which I mean to prefent to my miftrefs: fo may thy beauty 
and thy difpofition be preferred to all other ferpents. Oh fnake, 
Ray! Ritfon’s Effay on National Song.’ 

© t Reverence, GFe.] —The foliowing ftory is related by Valerius 
Maximus: An old Athenian going to the theatre, was not able to 
find a place amongit his countymen ; goming by accident where the 
ambafladors from Sparta were fitting, they all refpectfully rofe, and 
gave him the place of honour amongit them. The people were loud 
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fon meet his fenior, he inftantly turns afide to make way for him; 
if a fenior enter an apartment, the youth always rife from their feats; 
this ceremony is obferved by no other of the Greeks. When the 
/Egyptians meet they do not fpeak, but make a profound reverence, 
bowing with the hand down to the knee. 

‘ Their habit, which they call calafiris *, 1s made of linen, and 
fringed at the bottom ; over this they throw a kind of fhawl made of 
white wool, but in thefe velts of wool they are forbidden by their re. 
ligion either to be buried or to enter any facred edifice ; this is a pe- 
culiarity of thofe ceremonies which are called Orphic + and Pythago. 





in their applaufe, which occafioned a Spartan to remark, that the 
Athenians were not ignorant of virtue, though they forbore to prac- 
tife it. 

‘ Juvenal, reprobating the diffipation and profligacy of the times 
in which he lived, exprefles himfelf thus: 


«* Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandum 
Si juvenis vetulo non affurexerat, et fi 
Barbato cuicunque puer.” 


As if the not paying a becoming reverence to age was the higheft 
mark of degeneracy which could be fhown. » 

‘ Savary tells his readers, that the reverence here mentioned is at 
this day in Agypt exhibited on every occafion to thofe advanced in 
years. Various modes of teftifying refpect are adopted amongft 
different nations, but this of rifiog from the feat feems to be ina 
manner inftinétive, and to prevail every where.—7Z.’ 

‘ * Calafiris.|—This calafiris they wore next the fkin, and it feems 
to have jerved them both for fhirt and habit, it being the cultom of - 
the A2gyptians to go lightly cloathed ; it appears alfo to have been 
in ufe amongft the Greeks.—See.Montfaucon. Pococke, with other 
modern travellers, inform us that the drefs of the A2gyptians feems 
to have undergone very little change; the inoft fimple drefs being 
only a long fhirt with wide fleeves, tied about the middle. When 
they performed anv religious offices, we find from Herodotus, they 
were cloathed only in linen; and at this day when the A-gyptians 
enter a mofque they put on a white garment; which circumitance, 
Pococke reinarks, might probably give rife to the ufe of the for- 

lice. ‘To this fimplicity of drefs in the men, it appears that the 
drefs of the females, in coftlinefs and magnificence, exhibits a ftrik- 
ing contraft.—T.’ 

‘ + Orphic |—Thofe initiated into Orpheus’s myfteries were 
called Orpheoleleftai, who affured all admitted into their fociety of 
certain felicity after death: which when Philip, one of that order, 
but miferably poor and indigent, boafted of, Leotychidas the Spar- 
tan replied, ‘“* Why do you not die then, you fool, and put anend 
to your misfortunes together with your life?” At their initiation 
little elfe was required of them befides an oath of fecrecy. —Pofter. 

* So little do we know about Orpheus, that Ariftotle does not 
fcruple to queition his exiftence. ‘I'he celebrated Orphic verfes 
cited by Juftin are judged by Dr. Jertin to be forgeries.—T.’ 
rean: 
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rean*®: whoever has been initiated in thefe myfteries can never 
be interred in a veit of wool, for which a facred reafon is affigned. 
¢ Of the Agyptians it is further memorable, that they firft ima- 

‘ned what month or day was to be confecrated to each deity; they 
aiio, from obferving the days of nativity +, venture to predict the 

articular circumftances of a man’s life and death: this is done by 
the poets of Greece, but the /Egyptians have certainly difcovered 
more things that are wonderful than all the reft of mankind. 
Whenever any unufual circumitance occurs, they commit the par- 
ticulars to writing, and mark the events which follow it: if they 
afterwards obferve any fimilar incident, they conclude that the re- 
{ult will be fimilar alfo. 

‘ The art of divination { in Egypt is confined to certain of their 
deities. There are in this country oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, 
of Minerva and Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter; but the oracle of 
Latona at Butos is held in greater eftimation than any of the reft: 
the oracular communication is regulated by no fixed fyftem, but is 
differently obtained in different places. 

‘ The arc of medicine || in A.gypt is thus exercifed: one phyfi- 
cian is confined to the ftudy and management of one difeafe; there 

are 





‘ * Py:hagcrean.}—To be minute in our account of the fchool of 
Pythagoras, would perhaps be trifling with the patience of fome 
readers, whilit to pafs it over without any notice might give offence 
to others. Born at Samos, he travelled to various countries, but 
fEgypt was the great fource from which he derived his knowledge. 
On his return to his country, he was followed by numbers of his 
difciples ; from hence came a croud of legiflators, philofophers, and 
{cholars, the pride of Greece. ‘To the difciples of Pythagoras the 
world is doubtlefs indebted for the difcovery of numbers, of the 
principles of mufic, of phyfics, and of morals.—7.’ 

‘ + Days of nativity.|— Many illaftrious characters have in all 
ages and countries given way to this weaknefs ; but that fuch a man 
as Dryden fhould place confidence in fuch prognoftications, cannot 
fail to imprefs the mind with conviction of the melancholy truth, 
— moit exalted talents are feldom without their portion of in- 

rmity. 

* Cafting the nativity, or by calculation feeking to know how 
Jong the queen fhould live, was made felony by act of the 23d of 
Elizabeth. 

* Sully alfo was marked by this weaknefs; and Richelieu and 
Mazarin kept an aftrologer in pay.—See an ingenious Effay upon 
the Demon of Socrates.—T.’ 

‘ ¢ Art of divination.|—Of fuch high importance was this art 
anciently efteemed, that no military expedition was undertaken 
without the prefence of one or more of thefe diviners.’ 

* || Art of medicine.|—It is remarkable, with regard to medicine, 
that none of the f{ciences fooner arrived at perfection; for in the 
{pace of two thoufand years, elapfed fince the time of Hippocrates, 
there has fcarcely been added a new aphorifm to thofe of that great 
man, 
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are of courfe a great number who prattife this art; fome attend tg 
diforders of the eyes, others to thofe of the head; fome take care 
of the teeth, others are converfant with all difeafes of the bowels; 
whilft many attend to the cure of maladies which are lefs confpi- 
cuous. 

* With refpeét to their funerals and ceremonies of mourning ; 
whenever a man of any importance dies, the females of his family *, 
disfiguring their heads and faces with dirt, leave the corpfe in the 
houfe, and run publickly about, accompanied by their female rela. 
tions, with their garments in diforder, their breafts expofed, and 
beating themfelves feverely : the men on their parts do the fame, 
after which the body is carried to the embalmers ¢.’ 


Every 





man, notwithftanding all the care and application of fo many inge- 
nious men as have fince ftudied that fcience.—Dutens. 

¢ With refpcct to the ftate of chirurgery amongtt the ancients, 
a perufal of Homer alone will be fufficient to fatusfy every candid 
yeader, that their knowledge and fkill was far from contemptible, 
Celfus gives an exact account and defcription of the operation for 
the ftone, which implies both a knowledge of anatomy, and fome 
degree of perfetion in the art of inftrument-making. 

« The three qualities, fays Bayle, of a good phyfician, are pro- 
bity, learning, and good fortune; and whoever perufes the oath 
which anciently every profeffor of medicine was obliged to take, 
mutt both acknowledge its merit as a compofition, and admire the 
amiable difpofition which it inculcates.— 7.’ 

‘* Females of his family.}—** I was awakened before day-break 
by the fame troop of women; their difmal cries fuited very well with 
the lonely hour of the night. This mourning lafts for the {pace of 
feven days, during which interval the female relations of the de- 
ceafed make a tour through the town morning and night, beating 
their breafls, throwing afhes on their heads, and difplaying every 
artificial token of forrow.”—Jrwin. 

‘ The affembling together of multitudes to the place where per- 
fons have lately expired, and bewailing them in a noify manner, is 
a cuftom flil] retained in the Eatt, and feems to be confidered as an 
honour done to the deceafed.— Harmer. This gentleman relates a 
curious circumiftance corroborative of the above, from the MS. of 
Chardin; fee vol. ii. 136.’ 

© + Embalmers.|—The following remarks on the fubje& of em- 
balming are compiled from different writers. 

‘ The Jews embalmed their dead, but inftead of embowelling, 
were contented with an external unction. The prefent way in 
fEgypt, according to Maillet, is to wath the body repeatedly with 
role-water. 

« A modern Jew has made an objection to the hiftory of the New 
Teflament, that the quantity of {pices ufed by Jofeph and Nicode- 
mus on the body of Chrift, was enough for two hundred dead bodies. 

‘ Diodorus Siculus is very minute on this fubje&t: after deicrib- 
Ing the expence and ceremony of embalming, he adds, that the 
13 relations 
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Every reader of tafte will eafily perceive, from thefe extracts, 
how much the new tranflation exceeds the former, in correct- 
nefs and elegance of expreffion, and in harmony of conftruc- 
tion; and it will require but a {mall fhare of learning, to fee 
that while Littlebury, under the appearance of a clofe verfion, 
fometimes gives a falfe, and often an imperfect reprefentation 
of the original, Mr. Beloe, with a confiderable degree of lati- 
tude in interpretation, adheres, with great fidelity, to the ge- 
neral fenfe and {pirit of his author. ‘The rule, which he pro- 
fefledly follows, is certainly jut: ‘ A tranflator, inftead of 
fervilely rendering his author phrafe by phrafe, and word by 
word, will endeavour to write as he [the original author] would 
have written, had he written in the fame language.’ 


[ To be continued. | MY " 





_——- 


Art. II. Sermons on the great Do&rines and Duties of Chriftianity ; 
proving, from the earlieft Ages, the conitant and uniform Inter- 
ference of Divine Providence to bring them to perfection, the 
Cancurrence of prophane Liftorians and Poets in Support of their 
Prediction, their Influence on the human Mind, and beautiful 
Efficacy in focial and private Life. By George Laughton, D. D, 
Vicar of Wilton, Northamptonfhire. 8vo. pp. 508. 6s. Boards, 
Law. 1790. 


F the reader be encouraged, from the title prefixed to thefe 
difcourfes, to expect any new arguments in fupport of reli- 
gion, Or any improvement in the exhibition or arrangement of 
thofe which have been already fo frequently and ably ftated, 
he will find himfelf difappointed. ‘This preacher’s metinod of 
treating his fubject is rather declamatory than argumentative ; 





‘relations of the deceafed, till the body was buried, ufed neither the 


baths, wine, delicate food, nor fine cloaths. 

‘In the Philofophical Tranfaétions for 1764, a particular ac- 
count Is given of the examination of a mummy. 

* Diodorus Siculus defcribes three methods of embalming, with 
the firlt of which our author does not appear co have been acquaint- 
ed.. The form and appearance of the whole body was fo well pre- 
ferved, that the deceafed might be known by their features. 

‘ The Romans had the art of embalming as well as the Egyp- 
tians; and if what is related of them be true, this art had arrived 
to greater perfection in Rome than in Agypt.—See Montfaucon. 
A modern author remarks, that the numberleis mummies which @ill 
endure, after fo long a courfe of ages, ought to afcertain to the 
Hgyptians the glory of having carried chymiitry to a degree of 
perfection attained but by few. Some moderns have attempted by 
certain preparations to preferve dead bodies entire, but to no pure 
pole. — 7,’ | 
rather 
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‘rather defultory than methodical ; and is more adapted to im. 
prefs the Zealous imagination, than to communicate new lioht 
to the underftanding. 7 

In the difcourfes on Natural Religion, the queftions con. 
cerning a particular providence, the divine influence on the 
human mind, the freedom of volition, the divine prefcience, 
&c. are treated in a manner, which will afford little fatis- 
faction to thofe who are accuftomed to accuracy of inveftiga. 
tion. In reprefenting the proofs of the truth of divine revela. 
tion, Dr. Laughton is not, in our judgement, more fuccefsful, 

On the fubjeét of Prophecy, he connecis, with his quotations 
from Ifaiah, a reference to Tobit’s inftructions to his fon, 
without informing his reader that the book of ‘Tobit is apocry. 
phal. Without attempting to produce any proof, he aflerts 
(p. 153.) that the Jews, who dwelled in Afia Minor, and the 
Greek iflands, had promulgated the expectation of the Meffiah 
in Sibylline, or prophetic verfes,—which, being bought by 
Tarquin 509 years before Chrift, became known to the Ro- 
mans, who, ignorant of the author, and according to the dic. 
tates of Paganifm, attributed them to a Sibyl, who fang the 
will of the fates. Dr. L. is of opinion, that the Pollio of Vir- 
gil was formed from thefe Sibylline verfes, and from prophetic 
ideas collected from the Jews who refided in Rome. On mi- 
racles, comparing thofe of our Saviour with pretended miracles 


of later times, he writes thus : 

* In later ages, in the Chriftian church, there are thofe, who, to 
confirm the idea of a fuperior interpofition of the Deity in their fa- 
vour, aflert that he has demonftrated it in conveying, by angels, 
the houle where our Saviour was born from Paleftine to Italy ;— 
who teach the doétrine of tranfubftantiation, “the liquefaction of 
a faint’s blood, as ftanding miracles and tenets of their religion. 

‘ In reply to theie feveral pretended miracles, we muft obferve, 
that thofe of ancient days are {fo far from having a divine charatter- 
iflic as to fhock the civilized heart, and, at beit, were calculated to 
promote private lucre or political views: thofe of more modern 
iiru€iture cannot, indeed, be charged with barbarity ; but they are 
inconfifteot with reafon and nature, which a rational creature may 
certainly be allowed to think fufficient to hinder his giving credence 
to them. It is fcarcely neceflary to obferve, that the ftery of a 
houfe being tranfported from Paleitine to Italy is incredible, futile, 
ufelefs, nay, difgraceful, to the Chriftian religion, founded on the 
bafis of fpirit and truth. 

‘ With refpeét to the faint’s blood, it is neceflary to be more par- 
ticular, becaufe the operation is annually performed in the fight of 
numbers: reafon and nature fhew us, that blood is compofed of 
two parts, which, as foon as they are drawn off from the regular 
courfe of circulation, feparate, one becoming fiuid, the other coa- 


gulated, which likewife, in a fhort time, becoming fluid, can ne- 
ver 
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yer be reftored to its former ftate; for, being animal fabftance, it 
mutt putrify, lofe its effence, and fink into annihilation: that this 
privation fhould annually be reftored is contrary to reafon and na- 
ture; and that divine interpofition fhould maintain its original 

arts found and uncorrupted, to celebrate the death of one good 
man, would be conferring a diftinction upon goodnefs, which the 
Gofpel tells us is only paid in heaven, and imply an inferiority in 
the piety and virtue of all thofe glorious men, who facrificed every 
thing this world holds dear in founding Chriftianity, and building 
up the kingdom of God on earth, who have no fach external teiti- 
mony of their excellence, which a knowledge of the wifdom and 
‘aftice of God will not permit us to believe. But an acquaintance 
with natural caufes tells us, that there are confiftencies that will 
liquefy by the heat of the hand and the warmth the air receives 
from a multitude crouded together in a church, and has fatisfied 
the difcerning world of the quality of the fuppofed blood of the 
faint.’ 

If the philofopher fhould be furprized to hear of a fubftance 
lofing its eflence, and finking into annihilation, the critic can- 
not but be ftruck with the want of precifion and elegance in 
the phrafes, ‘ fhock the civilized heart,’—* founded on the 
bafis of fpirit,’—* confiftencies that will liquefy,’ &c.—Far- 
ther examples of inelegance will be perceived in the following 
paflage on the weaknefs of huffian reafon ; which we give as a 
fpecimen of the kind of writing that the reader may expect in 
the parts of this volume which treat on practical fubjects : 


‘ Prefumptive mortals! Where is that grand bulwark, reafon, 
of which you vainly boaft, when the moft enlarged geniuffes conti- 
nually difplay corruption and folly? whilft the lowly cottager, un- 
itained by the refined fubgleties of vice, views, with humble defer- 
ence, the works of God, and, proftrating his foul in adoration, 
unfolds the fruits of divine power in all the dignity of placid re- 
fignation and love :—and, whilft this mortal, defpicable in the 
fcale of human pride, walks in the path, pradtifes the manners, 
and entertains the fentiments, which philofophers of old allowed to 
the beft accomplifhments and endowments of philofophy, the mo- 
dern philofopher follows the force of his genius, until he finks 
into conjecture, doubt and incredality, dread and apprehenfion ; 
becomes alienated from God, contemptible to men of religion, 
worth, and excellence ; for, having made fome fuperficial difco- 
veries of the operations of nature, the properties and effects of bo. 
dies, he deduces, that there is an inherent force in them, excludes 
the firit {pring of aétion, and places the Deity, with refpe&t to his 
works, in the fleeping ftate of Baal: thus, valuing him(e!f on dif- 
covering a property of an element, mineral, or plant, he feeds his 
pride, and admires himfelf as a being of fuperior widdom ; and 
fhews the reality of it, by attaching himfelf to flies, intects, and 
reptiles, entirely negleéting the vait {cene of wonder and glory that 
furrounds the Imperial throne of God. Are thefe the happy effeéts 


of trufting to mental endowments? Have ftoics and epicureans, 
magicians, 
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magicians, diviners, aftrologers, {peculatifts, and experimentalifts, 
failed in their various rational, conjectural, and imaginary, plans of 
happinefs, and, amidft their fchemes of wifdom and purity, thewn 
themfelves deceivers, fenfual, and brutal? Where then is the 
beauty of independent reafon? It is not found in man, the finite 
child of creation.’ 

Dr. L. appears to be well acquainted with the Greek and 
Roman claffics:—it is to be regretted that he has not more 
ftudioufly formed his ftyle on thefe excellent models, E 

e 


Art. IIL 4 New Chronological Abridgment of the Hiftory of England, 
from the earlieft Times to the Acceflion of the Houfe of Hano. 
ver. To each Reign is added a Lift of the cotemporary Princes 
of Europe. Written upon the Plan of the Prefident Henault’s 
Hiftory of France. By Charles Home, Efg. 8vo. pp. 443. 6s, 
Boards. _Dodiley. 1791. 

OF the two leading clafles of hiftorical writing, the philofo- 

phical and the chronological, it may not perhaps be eafy 

to determine the comparative value. Each has its peculiar me- 
rit and ufe; the former to affift the reader’s reflections, and to 
direct his judgment; the latter to furnifh his memory with a 
regular detail of facts. Diiflertations on hiftory, fuch. as are 
at prefent in vogue, are certainly wotks of great fplendor: 
but they ought not to eclipfe, as they cannot fuperfede, the 
humble but ufeful labours of the chronologift, who comprefles 
much matter within a narrow compafs, and leaves the reader 
at liberty to draw his own conclufions. 

The chronological abridgment of the hiftory of France by 
Henault has been generally read and admired. It is on the plan 
of this valuable work, that Mr. Home has formed this abridg- 
ment of the hiftory of England; and we have no hefitation in 
giving it as our opinion, that this publication is equally judi- 
cious and ufeful with its model. ‘The facts which the author 
has feleted, are thofe which ought firft to imprefs the memory 
of the young fcholar : they appear to be ftated with much fair- 
nefs and impartiality ; the arrangement is clear and regular; 
and the expreflion is accurate and perfpicuous: dates are an- 
nexed to the great events of each reign; and at the clofe of 
each is given, in a diftin& column, a lift of the wives and 
children of the king, with the time of his death, and a lift of 
contemporary princes. We fhall copy the fhort but interefting 
reign of Alfred: 


‘ALFRED tue Great, 6th KING, 


* * Acceflion 872. 
* Alfred was no fonner feated on the throne, than he was ob- 
liged to march with his army againit the Danes, who worlted him 
at 
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at Wilton; but they were fo roughly handled in the action, that 
he was enabled to make a treaty with them, by which they were 
pot to enter Weflex, provided he did not interfere with them in 
any other part of England. 

‘ $75. 

« Halveden, with another body of Danes, landed in England, 
took Wareham cattle, in Dorfetthire, and then proceeded with their 
depredations as far as Exeter. 

‘ $76. 

‘ Rollo the. famous Norman, anceftor of William the Con- 
queror, likewife came to England; but finding too many of his 
countrymen there, he proceeded with his followers to France, in 
hopes of a better eftablifhment. ; 

* 893. 

‘ Haftings, another famous Danifh chief, arrived with a large 
body, and took up his quarters about Appledore, on the Rother, 
in Kent; but Alfred, by perfeverance and good condutt, at latt fo 
diftrefled them, as to oblige Haftings to go to France with the re- 
mains of his followers. 

| * 895. 

‘ Alfred built a large fleet, by which means he beat the enemy 
on their own element, and fecured his own coatts. 

« The Danes, aflifted by their countrymen in England, and the 
reftlefs Northumbrians collected from all parts under the command 
of Hubba, entered Weffex, took Chippenham (a very {trong place) 
and overpowered the Englith fo effectually, that they fled either 
into Wales or beyond the fea. Alfred, finding his affairs in fo 
hopelefs a ftate, was obliged to conceal himfelf at a neat-herd’s in 
the little ifland of Athelney, where hearing that Oddune earl of 
Devon had not only defended Kenwith caftle, but had totally de- 
feated the Danes, flain their leader Hubba, and taken their en- 
chanted Reafen or ftandard, he aquainted his friends where he was, 
who colleéted an army with great privacy at Brixton, near Sell- 
wood foreft. Alfred, having gone into the enemy’s army for fome 
days as a minftrel, attacked them, and gained fo compleat a vic- 
tory over Guthrum, that he was not afraid of placing thofe that 
chofe to be baptized in Eaft Anglia and Northumberland, the 
others he fent back to Denmark. 

‘ Alfred, being now pretty free from the incurfions of the Danes, 
turned his thoughts to the good of his fubjects. He divided the 
kingdom into fhires, tythings, and hundreds, formed a regular 
militia for the defence of the nation, and compiled fuch a code of 
Jaws as occafioned juftice to be diftributed quickly, and more re- 
gularly than had ever been known before, fo that England, in 
comparifon of former times, was become a civilized nation. 
my This condu& very defervedly acquired Alfred the name of 

reat. 

‘ Alfred, about the year 384, founded the univerfity of Oxford. 


Wiv ESe 
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gol. 
Wives. | CHILDREN. Deatu. |CoTemMporary Princes, 
‘Eruets-| Epmowp, | Died a na- Popes. 
witHas, | died before |turaldeath,{|Aprian If. . . . 872 
Daughter | his father. | 99!> and Joun VIlT. . . , 882 
to an Earl was buried|SterHen VI. . , 891 
of Mercia. inthe new |Formosus.... 896 
Epwarp | churchat |Bontrace VI. . . 896 
fucceeded to Winchef- STEPHEN VII. . » goo 
the throne. | ‘er, and jJounX. . . . . 928 
afterwards 
ErHEL- removed Emperors of the Eaft, 
warp, breda| withthe |Basir I. .. . . . 886 
fcholar, at ; monks to |ConstanTine VIII. 888 
Oxford, and Hyde, "3; ae gol 
died in gz2z. | without 
4 the North | Emperors of the Weft. 
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married to CHARLES THE Fat 888 
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Kings of France. 
ETHELWI- Louts THE STAMMERER 
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to BaLDWIN CHARLES THE SIMPLE 
Earl of 929 
Flanders. 
Kings of Spain. 
ETHELG!- ALFonso THE GREAT 
tHA, Abbefs g10 
of Shaftefbury —_—_ 
Nunnery. , Kings of Scotland. 











ETHUS. +... 875 
GREGORY ....-. 892 
Donatpv VI... . 903 





Kings of Sweden. 
Biorn1V...... 883 
INGELLUS . ... 8g! 
OLAUS «se eeeee 9QOl 








The work will be of great ufe to young perfons, in enabling 
them tg ftore their memories with the leading events of the 
Englith hiftory. To others, it may afford brief information, 
or ferve as an aid to cafual recolleétion.—The beauties of 
ftyle, &c. are not to be expected in a Chronological Abridgment : 
but Mr. Home has certainly been rather too inattentive to his 


language. E 
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Act. IV. Petrarch’s View of Human Life. By Mrs. Dobfon. 
8vo. pp. 359. 6s. Boards. Stockdale. 1791. 


r have had occafion, more than once, to acknowlege our- 
\ felves indebted to Mrs. Dobfon for the entertainment \ 
which her abridgments have afforded us. Her Life of Pe- F 
trarch *, collected from Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarch, and 
her Account of the Troubadours +, have been well received by 
the public. We are, therefore, forry to fay that we find, in 
the perufal of this work, little ground to expect that it will add 
to the tranflator’s literary reputation. 

The original work, De Remediis utriufque Fortuna, though 
it certainly may be faid to bear marks of genius and learning, | 
and to contain excellent moral fentiments, would, in the pre- 
fent day, be thought, on the whole, a tedious performance. 
Mrs. D. who feems to have been long enamoured of Petrarch, | 
fyeaks of this treatife with great admiration. In her dedication, 

(ufing the word éutrinfic in a new manner,) fhe fays, ¢ Intrinfic 
as the work is in itielf, it cannot need an apology:’ but we 
apprehend that few readers, who are converfant with the writ- 
ings of later moralifts, would be able to labour through the 
minute details of the goods and ills of life, given in this treatile, 
without fenfations of fatigue. “The work is chiefly valuable as 
a remnant of the learning and tafte which prevailed at the 
revival of letters. If it be, on this account, worth tranflating, ££ 
it ought to be tranflated entirely, and with accuracy. Mrs. 
D.’s reprefentation cf her author is the fartheft from fuch a 
tranflation, that can well be imagined. She neither obferves 
Petrarch’s method, nor marks -his divifions, nor gives a faith- 
ful interpretation of his language. Various portions of the 
work, felected without any apparent reafon for preference, are 
thrown together in one confufed mafs, without marking the 
tranfitions from one topic to another, or affording the reader any 
notice of the change of {peakers in the dialogue. In fhort, 
the exhibition here given of Petrarch’s work, inftead of re- 
fembiing, as every good tranflation will do, the diftinét reflec- 
tion of {urrounding objects from the fmooth furface of a clear 
lake, may be compared to the glimmering fragments of images 
reflected from a ruffled ftream.—Out of the numerous topics 
difcufied by Petrarch, we fhall felect that of friendthip; con. 
cerning which, according to Mrs. D., he writes thus: . 

‘I abound in friends: It is ftrange that thou only fhouldit iy 


abound and have fuch plenty of that thing whereof all other men 
have fuch fearcity: whofo finds one good friend in a long life, is 
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accounted a very diligent traveller in fuch matters.—I am fortunate 
in friendfhip; thou canft not know that, unlefs thou be unfortunate 
in other things. My friendfhips are affured—then thy adverfity 
is affured alfo.—Thou mayft think thy friendthips affured, thou 
mayft joy with one and grieve with another; or if debates happen 
among them, break thy faith with either or with all: But thou 
{peakeft of acquaintance not friends, and to have a multitude of 
meer acquaintance, is unworthy a mind capable of employment: 
One approved friend is a precious jewel, but common friends bury 
themfelves in worldly matters, and will not know thee but in pro- 
{perity; for, led by vile intereft, and envious opinions, they neglect 
fo dear, fo precious a commodity.—If thou haft fo divine a thing 
as a friend, be diligent to preferve fuch a treafure; love thyfelf if 
thou wilt be beloved, and never fhrink from fuch a jewel: But 
fome are fo difcourteous they cannot love! their cankered minds 
when much made of, do the more difdain; and the better they are 
dealt with the more dogged they are. Nothing is fo hard to be 
known as the heart of man, it isin many cafes an impenetrable as 
well as an ungrateful foil: Plenty will come to plenty, but in need, 
the friend is defcried; fearch therefore the depth of the mind; a 
good mind is a moft excellent thing, it is gentle and loving, fincere 
and candid, if fuch did inhabit the world it would be holy, quier, 
and virtuous; if thou haft one fuch, it will be fcarcely found in thy 
houfehold, for a friend is oft nearer than a brother.’ 


For what reafon Mrs. D. has, through this work, imitated 
the phrafeology of our old Englifh writers, we cannot difcover: 
it is certainly neither better juited to exprefs Petrarch’s ideas, 
nor to interpret his language, than the modern ftyle. How 
very far this diction, in the manner in which it is here applied, 
falls fhort of a faithful reprefentation of Petrarch, the learned 
reader will foon perceive, by comparing the tranflation with 
the original, E. 





Art. V. Six Letters on Intolerance: including Ancient and Mo- 
dern Nations, and different Religions and Se&ts. S8vo. pp.s5o. 
6s. Boards. Dilly. 1791. 


HE inconveniences attending public diffentions are, in fome 
meafure at leaft, counterbalanced by the attention which 
they excite to important queftions, and by the confequent cor- 
rection of eftablifhed error, and the diffufion of ufeful know- 
lege. ‘The repeated applications which have been made to 
parliament for a repeal of the corporation and teft acts, have 
kept the fubject of religious liberty long before the public, and 
have given exiftence to many judicious publications; by which, 
liberal ideas muft have been diffeminated. Still farther ad- 
vantages may be expected, as writers, pofleffing talents and learn- 
ing equal to the tafk, advance from the particular ground of a 
temporary 
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temporary difpute, to the difcuffion of the general topics with 
which it is connected, 

Of this we have a happy example in the work now before 
us, The author, at the time when the queftion relative to the 
tefts was depending in parliament, wrote a very fenfible and 
able defence of the propofed repeal, in ** A Letter to a Noble- 
man *.”? He has now purfued his ideas on the fubject of the 
repeal, and on other religious reforms, in a fecond letter; and, 
in the remaining letters contained in this volume, he has pro~ 
ceeded to a general hiftorical inquiry concerning the ftate of 
toleration in the ancient pagan world, and in the Chriftian 
church. The whole work is ftrongly marked with the cha- 
racters of found judgment, a liberal fpirit, and extenfive erudi- 
tion. 
The firft letter has been already noticed. The fubjeét of the 
fecond letter has been of late fo frequently and fo fully dif- 
cufled, that we fhall pafs it over with remarking in general, 
that it ftates very clearly the caufes of the failure of the appli- 
cation to parliament for the removal’ of tefls, and, at the fame 
time, argues itrenuoufly for the farther extenfion of toleration, 
and for the more perfect reformation of the eftablifhed church. 

The moft valuable part of the volume is the hiftorical view 
of intolerance, contained in the laft four letters. 

The writer’s general pofition is, that intolerance has pre- 
vailed, in different forms and degrees, among all nations. !n 
the moft ancient times, he finds traces of a perfecuting fpirit 
among the Hebrews, Perfians, Syrians, Scythians, Egyptians, 
and Arabians. ‘To determine how far the fyftem of policy in 
ancient Greece was intolerant, he examines the laws, the in- 
ftitutions, and the practices, of the Greeks, refpeting the 
gods, the temples, the ftatues, and the facred myfteries. With 
regard to the latter of thefe, his remarks are as follows: 

‘ The facred myfteries came particularly under the proteA‘on cf 
re “‘eseeee and thofe who revealed them were punifhed with 

eath. 

‘ Not only the laws being fo fevere againft the cifcovery of the 
Eleufinian mytteries, but the revelation being held infamous to the 
higheft degree, the ancient authors either forbear to {peak of them 
altogether, or only mention them ob{curely. 

‘ The city of Athens ft a price on the head of Diagoras the 
Melian, for having revealed the Orphic avd Eleufivian mylteries.— 
For this profanation he paffed for an atheitt with the people. 

‘ Efchylus narrowly efcaped being torn in pieces in the public 
theatre for having introduced into his dramatic pieces too {trong al- 
lufions to the facred mylteries, and was faved in confideration of his 
brother Anynias, who had been wounded at the battle of Salamis. 





* see Rey. vol.i. New Series, p. 459. = 
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—But two young Acharnanians, who, uninitiated, had ftolen into 
the temple of Eleufis, and being accufed had been convidted before 
the high priefts, were immediately hurried to execution by an en- 
raged populace. 

‘ Socrates was not initiated into the myfteries, though it was 
ufual and honourable for all ranks of people, with a view that he 
might not be chargeable by his doftrine with infringing the law. 

‘ To decline initiation was to incur a fufpicion of infidelity. It 
was an article of accufation againit Diagoras, that he endeavoured 
to difluade men from being initiated. So great was the defire to 
— of the benefits of initiation, that even children were 

rought to be admitted.—The pagans feem to have entertained 
the ad notions of it, which many Chriftians afterwards had of 
baptifm, and thofe who delayed it to the approach of death, did it 
under a firm perfuafion that all former crimes were then obliterated. 
The Epicurean philofophers were confidered as enemies to the Eleu- 
finian myfteries, and kept from initiation by the Myftagogues.— 
Thefe philofophers in their turn confidered the ceremonies as fit 
only to infpire unmanly terror into minds already infeéted by fuper- 
ftiion.— Pilato was not initiated: but he approved, neverthelefs, of 
the fecret doétrines of the Myttagogues.—Speaking of thofe who 
eltublifhed the myfteries, he declares, ‘* They were excellent per- 
funs; that they taught, that all who died before initiation would 
defcend into the infernal regions, and there be concemned to grovel 
in filth and mire: but all who had been initiated would, upon their 
arrival at the fame place, be tranflated to the habications of the 

ods.” 
ma The latter Platonifts were fuperftitioufly devoted to the different 
my fteries. ——The Emperor Julian was an enthufialtic admirer of 
them, and gave them his countenance and fupport. Witnefs his 
letter to Arfacius, the high prieft of Galatia, in which he promifed 
protection to the inhabitants of Peffinunt, in cafe they made Rhea, 
the mother of the gods, propitious, by the celebration of the myf- 
teries performed in that city to her honour: and at the fame time 
he threatened them with his hiyhett difpleafure, if they were 
omitted, or neglected in the flighteft degree, quoting two lines 
from Homer’s Odyfi-y. 

‘ The divine philofopher, when he difcourfed to his difciples on 
the unity of the Deity (a fecret dofirine taught in the mytteries), 
was careful to do it in the prefence uf tho’e only who were initiated ; 
whofe minds were inured to fecrefy, and had given proof of a fanc- 
timonious filence. 

‘It has been remarked, that Plato cautioufly diffembled his 
opinion on the fubject of the Divini:y, for fear of being called to 
account by the Areopagites. In his political treatifes, he main- 
tained the utility of a national religion, which he guarded by the 
fevereft pains and penalties, making impiety a capital offence. He 
may be faid to have borrowed a fyflem of divinity from the Oriental 
philofophy, and to have fo contrived it, as not to offend egregioufly 
the eflablifhed worfhip; for, had he been fummoned before the 
people, for inculcating falfe doctrines, he migh: have juitified him- 
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felf by faying, that though he maintained the belief of the, Firft 
Caule of Infinite Power and Goodnefs, yet he had never denied the 
exiftence of gods and demons, fuch as were the objects of Athenian 
worhip: on the contrary, he held that the Demiurgus, the imme- 
diate author of the univerfe, under the Supreme Being, created 
them when he made the world, and left to them the formation and 
overnment of all inferior beings. 

‘ Epicurus was not initiated. This extraordinary man was once 
expelled the city, but afterwards allowed totreat of the origin of 
the univerfe, in the way he did, as a point of philofophical {pecu- 
lation; taking care not to deny the gods of his country. 

‘The Stoics gave no offence when they openly proclaimed 
and aflerted in their books concerning the gods, providence, fate, 
and nature, that the gods were generated and will be deftroyed by 
fre, in order to be diffolved, like fo many pieces of wax or lead, 
joto the anima mundi, which ftands in need of aconftant fupply, 
and without which it would in time confume, and walie into no- 
thing. 

On more ticklifh points, the fear of giving umbrage to the 
followers of the eftab!:fhed religion compelled philofophers to have 
recourfe to a vulgar and a fecret, to an external and internal doc- 
trine. 

‘ The invention of a vulgar and a fecret coctrine,-was phainly a 
contrivance to avoid the refentment of the people, fo extremely 
jealous of the honour of their deities; though other reafons had 
been aligned for it. ‘Loland calls it the /ue of craft; Fontenelle, 
the apanaye of barbari/m; Warburton has dignified it, by attri- 
buting to it‘a motive of public utility. 

‘ Fear certainly was at the bottom ; for every attempt to fubfti- 
tute purer notions in the roo of the reigning mythology, was a 
matter of alarm to the populace.’ 

With refpeét to Rome, the author adduces the following 
law of the Twelve Tables, as a proof, that, under the re- 
public, even the private worfhip of foreign divinities was not 
tolerated. ‘* Apart let no one have new gods.”—** Thofe of 
rangers let no one worfhip privately, unlefs they be publicly 
allowed.”? As this prohibition was never repealed, he cone 
cludes that there can be no fufficient ground for aflerting, as 
lome have done, that at Rome every family was left to worthip 
in its own way. He examines the nature of the religious 
tefpect paid to the tutelary deities, in order to prove that it was 
not of a kind to give umbrage to the national eftablifhment.— 
The perfecutions, actually inflicted by the Romans on Egyp- 
tlans, Jews, and Chriftians, are adduced as fufficient refuta- 
fons of the opinion, that the fpirit of the Roman government 
Was tolerant, Although it be allowed, that, in the imperial 
fate of Rome, the treatment of foreign religions depended on 
the caprice of the Emperors, yet, fince it muft be owned, 
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that by far the majority of them were perfecutors, and that 
among thefe the Emperors were molt celebrated for maintain. 
ing a ftrict obfervance of the laws, it is urged, that the in. 
tolerance of the Roman policy may hence be clearly in. 


ferred. 

A material circumftance, in which the pagan eftablifhment 
differed from the Chriftian, and which had an influence in 

rendering the perfecutions of the former lefs fevere, is pointed 


out in the following paragraphs : 

‘ Nothing is fo true, as that no term is to be found in the ancient 
languages to exprefs an infidel, as contra-diftinguifhed from the 
faithful: no creed, by which the canon of orthodoxy was fettled; 
no juch duty inculcated, as the fupprefling of herefy: no court 
eftablifhed to prevent fchifm. Thefe refinements in perfecution 
were the offspring of a dogmatical theology, introduced into the 
world by an order of priefts, claiming a divine miffion and unin- 
terrupted fucceflion *, infallible preachers of facred truths, heirs to 
exclufive rights, whote energy and effects are fuch, that only to be. 
lieve, is a title to life eternal. 

‘ In the revealed word of God committed to their cuftudy, ex- 
preflions were inferted, which they perverted not only to authorile, 
but to direct*compulfion. In confequence of which, it became a 
meritorious employment to force men into the pale of the church, 
to ufe wholefome feverities, and to make profelytes, not by argu- 
ment merely, but by the fword, as it refcued them from eternal 
damnation, at the expence only of a few worldly enjoyments. 

‘ This tyttem of religion is fo unlike all others in its effence, that 
the ancients had no words to exprefs many of the ideas in it, ftill 
Jefs to convey the general idea we attach to the word religion. 


‘* Religiot, though it comes the neareft to it, means ceremonious « 


obfervances; not modes of faith, confifting of the belief of myfte- 
ries, of afliltance from the Holy Spirit, of the terms of falvation, 
of original fin, or of the redemption of mankind.” 





*# «© The * apoftolical line has through all ages been preferved 
entire, there having been a conftant fucceffion of fuch bifhops as 
were truly and properly fucceflors to the apoftles, by virtue of that 
apoitolical impofition of hands, which, being begun by the apoftles, 
hath been continued from one to another, ever fince their time; 
down to vs; by which means, the fame fpirit which was breathed 
by our Lord into his apoilles, is, together with their office, tranf- 
mitted to their lawful fucceffurs, the paftors and governors of out 
church at this time.” 

‘ Though the bifhops of thefe days do not affert their apoftolical 
lineage fo roundly, yet they tell you, that they have /ome claims to 
be originally derived from apoftolical appointment. —2ifbop Hatt- 
FAX. | 

+ © Warburton.’ 


— 7 





* * Beach’s Calm and Difpatfionate Viudicatiun of the l’rofeflors of the Church of 
England, p. 5 . 
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« Such a religion, fo tranfcendantly excellent, and fo univerfal, 
admits of no competitor, no intercommunity of rites and worfhip. 
« The feveral religions of paganifm did not confift in matters of 
belief, in which, where there is a contrariety, religions deftroy 
each other, but in matters of practice, in rites and ceremonies; and 
in thefe, contrariety did no harm. Therefore, the pagans having 
no modes of faith, could not perfecute for any; buc Chriftians 
having * modes, did and might perfecute for them +.” Such a per- 
fecution would be more !afling, more fyftematic, and more cruel 
than any other. In fuch a fyitem of theology, the fecular arm 
could come in aid only of the fpiritual power; and act a fubordinate 

art to the other, invefted with a higher commiflion, and which 
had authority to confider its enemies as the enemies of God. With 
fach pretenfions, are we to wonder that Croifades have been 
reached, and the world defolated by armed fanatics? In vain 
fhall we feek in ancient hiftory for examples of holy wars, in the 
modern fenfe of the word. Such as we read of under that name, 
had their foundation in a ftruggle for power, not for the right con- 
ftruétion of a fentence, or the meaning of a word.’ 


A mafterly fketch is next given of the hiftory of Chriftian 
perfecutions, from the time of Conftantine, to the prefent day. 





* « Perfecution for difference of opinion owes its rife to more 
modern ages, and Spaniards were the bloody enthufiafts, who, it 
has been remarked, caufed Prifcillian to be the firft fufferer for 
mere {peculative notions :—guales ab principio ad imum. 

‘ Prifcillian was a man of family and property, and was confpi- 
cuous for his eloquence and various good qualities of the head and 
heart. None of thefe availed him. The Emperor Maximus*, to 
whom the matter was transferred by appeal, at the inftigation of 
Magnus and Rufus, two zealous catholics, and of Ithacius his in- 
veterate enemy, and allured by the confifcation of his riches, caufed 
fentence of death to be executed upon him at Treves, and with 
~~ fone of his moft refpectable friends and converts of either 
ex. 

** St. Martin + being then at Treves, never ceafed to reprimand 
Ithacius, and to admonith him to defift from his perfecution. He 
alfo entreated the Emperor not to thed the blood of thefe heretics; 
and when they were put to death, St. Ambrofe and St. Martin would 
no longer hold communication with [thacius, or with the bifhops 
who adhered to him, although they were protected by the Emperor; 
and Theognottus, a bifhop, gave fentence publicly againft them. 
As to Martin, he reproached himfelf all his life afterwards, for 
having occafionally communicated with the Ithacians, and even 
~ with a charitable view, to fave the life of fome innocent per- 
ons.” 


t ‘ Warburton, Divine Legat. preface to vol. iii. p. 62.’ 





* € Aoregé Chronolog.que de |’Hift. de France, tom. i. p. 256. Esai fur les 
Meurs et l” Efprit des Nations. Gibbon, chap, xxvii, 
T ‘ Jortin, vol, iv, p. 38. vol,v. p. 326. 
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The mifchiefs arifing from an intolerant policy are well repre. 
fented in the author’s remarks on the expulfion of the Moors 
and Jews from Spain: | 


‘ The Arabian conquerors of Spain had introduced into that 
kingdom an hofpitality, generofity, and refinement, unknown be- 
fore in the Weft. The court of Cordova was the moft elegant and 
polite in the world —-Together with the mechanical, the Saracens 
cultivated the liberal arts; and whi!ft a noble external appearance 
was manifefted in their buildings, furniture, and drefs, their poetry 
and mufic, confecrated to heroifm and love, difplayed an inward 
generofity and elegance of mind {till more noble and affecting. 

‘ At the time of their expulfion, the Morefcoes were not only 
induftrious, but frugal and parfimonious to excefs.—The Spanith 
villages all over Caitile and Andalofia had fallen into decay, whilft 
thofe of the Morefcoes increafed and flourifhed. The Spanith 
farmers were unable to pay their rents, whilft the Morefcoes, who 
generally lived in the mott barren parts, after paying the third part of 
their crops to the proprietors of their farms, were not only able to 
fupport themfelves and their families, but annually increafed their 
ttock. 

‘ The Barons of Valentia, in their remonftrances to the court, 
fet forth, ‘That there were fevera] manufactures, equally neceflary 
for the internal confumption and foreign trade, with which the Mo- 
refcoes alone were acquainted; and that without their {kill and 
Jabour, it was an unqueltionable fact, that a great part of the king- 
dom would lie wafte. Thefe reprefentations availed nothing againtt 
the determined bigotry of the court.—Of the whole one hundred 
and forty thoufand who were at this time tran{ported to Africa, 
there is ground to believe, from the concurrent teftimony of perfons 
who had accefs to know the trath, that more than one hundred 
thoufand men, women, and children, fuffered death in its mott 
hideous forms, within a few months after their expulfion from Va- 
lentia. 

‘ Inftances are recorded of fuch inhuman cruelty exercifed again 
this harmlefs, perfecuted, and defencelefs people, by the owners 
and crews of private fhips in which they tranfported themfelves, as 
equals any thing of the fame kind of which we read in hiftory.—As 
for Fonfeca the hiftorian, it is obferved by Watfon, on thefe in- 
ftances of cruelty, that there is little ground to doubt, from the 
ftyle of his hiitory, he would with pleafure have acted the fame 
bloody part which he defcribes. 

‘ The fate of the Morefcoes who reached the Barbary coalt, was 
not lefs deplorable than thofe who perifhed in their way. 

‘ Thefe wete the defcendants of thofe Jews and Meors who, 
after the reduétion of Granada, had chiefly planted themfelves in 
Valentia, Caftile, and Andalufia; moil of them had been baptized, 
and were called New Chriffians.—It is true, they were known to 
lean {ti!l towards their old fuperflition; but time and gentle ufage 
might have brought them into the bofom of the church. 

« Notwithitanding Spain had been exhaulted by bloody wars wth 
the Morefcoes for about 775 years, reckoning from the reign of Don 
¢ Pelago 
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Pelago to the taking of Granada by Ferdinand, yet this laftmen- 
tioned Prince, furnamed the Wife, entered upon the very ftrange 
fcheme to banifh all the Jews from the kingdom, though they had 
never been molefted by the Moorish government. ‘Their religion 
was not fo incompatible with Chriltianivy as Moflemifm; yet by a 
fevere edict, A. D. 1472, the Jews were compelied to depart; and 
Mariana computes, that there went away one hundred and feventy 
thovufand families; in all, eight hundred thoufand perfons. 

« When numbers occur in hiftury, we may fafely abate fome- 
thing for exaggeration; yet the partiality of Mariana fhould have 
induced him to diminifh, not to enhance the number. 

‘ The conceflions made by the Arabian conqueror to the Gothic 
Princes whom he fubdued, is a ftriking picture of his lenity and 
toleration. He neither depofed the reigning prince, nor plundered 
his people; but, on payment of a moderate tribute, ftipulated not 
to deprive them of their lives or property, and gave them alfo their 
churches, and general toleration for their religion. 

- € The Koran does not permit men who have laid dowa their 
arms to be vexed for their religion. —It declares, in very energetic 
terms, ** Oh! infidels, obferve your law, and I will obferve mine.” 
— Mahomet the Second, when he conquered Greece, though bound 
by no capitulation, permitted the inhabitants to enjoy their reli- 

ion. But Cardinal Ximenes, contrary to a folemn treaty, obliged 
the Moors, after the taking of Granada, to renounce Mahomet- 
anifm. Itis computed, that Torquemada the inquifitor general, in 
fourteen years, tried above eighty thoufand perfons; and of thefe he 
brought to the ftake between five and fix thoufand: fo that when the 
defcendants of the Arabian conquerors came in their turn to be fub- 
dued in Spain, they did not experience that indulgence and protection 
which had been granted by their forefathers.--The Moflem reli- 
gion, eftablifhed by a fucceflion of Arabian conquerors, grew more 
and more tolerating as it fpread; whereas the Chriftian religion, 
which was announced to the world by an angelic holt in thofe 
memorable words, ‘* on earth peace, good will towards men,” 
which was jlainly founded in humility and mutual forgivenefs, be- 
came more and more fanguinary, as it increafed in power; till at 
length a tribunal was eftablifhed to force the confciences of men, 
and to punith even the private exercife of any religious ceremonies 
fot authorized by the church. 

* The inftitution of the inquifition in Spain, was principally 
levelled againft Jews and Moors. Neither the merit of having in- 
troduced into that country the fine arts and abftrufe fciences; nei- 
ther great knowledge in agriculture, and {ki!l in manufactures; 
neither the charms of mufic and poetry, nor the admiration of 
hofpitality, valour, and eloquence, the three things of which the 
Arabs boait, could plead on behalf of a people whom a bigoted and 
Ignorant clergy had doomed to deftruction.’ 


This volume concludes with feyeral important deduAions 
from the facts exhibited in the preceding fheets: among which 


the principal is, that the moft effectual means of preventing 
religious 
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religious animofity, is, that the magiftrate fhould relinguifh 
the impracticable and unprofitable defign of producing an uni- 
formity of religious opinion and practice: 

« A Chriftian union may then exift, though mankind fhould 
continue to differ about myiteries, ceremonies, and terms of accept. 
ance. Religious hatred is provoked only by declarations of hoftility, 
and by the interpofition of the magiftrate to obtain an uniformity. 
Let people alone, and they will turn over the numerous volumes of 
religious ceremonies with no ill humour to one another.—In thefe, 
the molt pious Chriftian confiders the rights of the Perfees, the 
Brachmans, the Talapians, and the Lamas, with a philofophical 
indifference: and why fhould he not contemplate thofe of men who 
acknowledge the fame Matter, with equal /ang froid, if not with 
perfect charity?—And fo he would, if his angry paflions had never 
been excited by po’emics and pulpit oratory. 

* «© Fixperience fufficiently teaches us, that the fword, the fag- 
got, exile, and perfecution, are better calculated to irritate than to 
heal a difeafe, which, having its fource in the mind, cannot be re- 
lieved by remedies which act only on the body. The moft effica- 
cious means are found doctrine and repeated inftruction, which 
make a ready impreffion, when inculcated with mildnefs. Every 
thing elfe bows to the fovereiga authority of the magiltrate and the 
prince; but religion alone is not to be commanded.” 

‘ The exiftence of any penalties ferves only to unite the fedtaries 
in ftronger bonds; jult as actual perfecution hath ever in{pirited 
greater refolution to undergo it: whereas the cbftinacy of thele 
men would yield to gentle ufage, and melt away in the funhhine of 
favour and protection.” ~ 


The wifdom of the mild policy here recommended, is fo 
manifeft, that it will furely be adopted without waiting for 
farther confirmation of a truth eftablifhed by the experience of 
all paft ages, That perfecution defeats its own ends. 

While we recommend this work to the attention of our 
readers, as abounding with interefting fats and juft reflections, 
we with pleafure announce the writer’s intention to add a 
fecond volume, in which he purpofes to give a view of the pre- 
fent {tate of intolerance in the different countries of Europe. BR. 





“—— 


Art. VI. Poems; wherein it is attempted to defcribe certain 
Views of Nature and of Ruftic Manners; and alfo, to point out, 
in fome Inftances, the different Influence which the fame Cir- 
cumflances produce on different Characters. Crown 8vo. pp. 
179. 38. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 


T° thofe readers whole tafte is not too refined, or too fafti- 
dious, to be pleafed with true and lively piGtures of nature, 
fketched with a carelefs hand—who are capable of difcerning 





_e ‘ De Thou’s Addreis to Henry 1V. on revoking the edicts 
publifhed againft proteftants.’ 
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and admiring the fair form of fimplicity, though negligently 
clad in a ruftic garb,—thefe poems will be acceptable. ‘They 
can, indeed, boaft no wild fictions to feize the fancy; and they 
have little of that richnefs of melody which, in many of our 
modern poets, fo fweetly captivates the ear: but they con- 
tain minute and circumftantial defcriptions of natural objects, 
fcenes, and characters; and they exprefs, in eafy though pe- 
culiar language, the feelings of undifguifed and uncorrupted 
nature. ‘Ihe fingular purpofe of the poems, to reprefent the 
different effeis of the fame circumftances on various charac- 
ters, is executed, in the different farewells of a melancholy, a 
chearful-tempered, a proud, and a found-hearted lover, to his 
miftrefs ; and in addrefles to the night from a fearful, a difcon- 
tented, a forrowful, and a joyful mind. Befide thefe, the vo- 
jume contains defcriptions of a Winter-day, and of a Summer- 
day ; Night Scenes ; the Storm-beat Maid, in the ftyle of the 
Old Englifh Ballads, and feveral other defcriptive and pathetic 
pieces. We {elect the following ruftic Tale: 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


‘ On village green, whofe fmooth and well worn fod, 
Crofs-path’d with every goflip’s foot is trod ; 
By cottage door where playful children run, 
And cats and curs fit bafking in the fun : 
Where o’er the earthen feat the thorn is bent, 
Crofs-arm’d, and back to wall, poor William leant, 
His bonnet broad drawn o’er his gather’d brow, 
His hanging lip and lengthen’d vifage fhew 
A mind bur ili at eafe. With motions ftrange, 
His liftlefs limbs their wayward poftures change ; 
Whilft many a crooked line and curious maze, 
With clouted fhoon, he on the fand pourtrays, 
The half-chew’d firaw fell lowly from his mouth, 
And to himfelf low mutt’ring {poke the youth. 

“« How fimple is the Jad! and reft of fkill, 
Who thinks with love to fix a woman’s will : 
Who every Sunday morn, to pleafe her fight, 
Knots up his neck-cloth gay, and hofen white; 
Who for her pleafure keeps his pockets bare, 
And half his wages fpends on pediar’s ware ; 
When every niggard clown, or dotard old, 
Who hides in fecret nooks his oft told gold, 
Whole field or orchard tempts with all her pride, 
At little coft may win her for his bride; 
Whilft all the meed her filly lover gains 
Is but the neighbours’ jeering for his pains. 
On Sunday lait when Sufan’s bans were read, 
And | aftonith’d fat with hanging head, 
Cold grew my fhrinking limbs, and loofe my knee, 
Whillt every neighbour’s eye was fix’d on me. : 


e+ 





Poems on certain Views of Nature, &c., 


Ah, Sue! when laft we work’d at Hodge’s hay, 

And ttill at me you jeer’d in wanton play ; 

When laft at fair, well pleas’d by fhow-man’s fland, 
You took the new-bought fairing from my hand; 
When at old Hobb’s you fung that fong fo gay, 

Sweet William ftill the burthen of the lay, 

I little thought, alas! the lots were catt, 

That thou fhould’{t be another’s bride at laf: 

And had, when Jalt we tripp’d it on the green 

And laugh’d ar ftiff-back’d Rob, fmall thought I ween, 
Ere yet another fcanty month was flown, 
To fee thee wedded to the hateful clown. 
Ay, lucky {wain, more gold thy pockets line; 

But did thefe fhapely limbs refemble thine, 

Id ftay at home, and tend the houfehold geer, 

Nor on the green with other lads appear. 

Ay, lucky fwain, no ftore thy cottage lacks, 

And round thy barn thick ftand the thelter’d ftacks ; 
But did fuch features hard my vifage grace, 

I’d never budge the bonnet from my face. 

Ver let it be: it fhall not break my eafe: 

He beft deferves who doth the maiden pleafe. 

Such filly caufe no more fhall give me pain, 

Nor ever maiden crofs my reft again. 

Such grizzly fuitors with their tafte agree, 

And the black fiend may take them all for me!” 

‘ Now thro’ the village rife confufed founds, 
Hoarfe lads, and children thrill, and yelping hounds, 
Straight ev’ry matron at the door is feen, 

And pavfing hedgers on their mattocks lean. 

At every narrow lane, and alley mouth, 

Loud laughing laffes ftand, and joking youth. 

A near approaching band in colours gay, 

With minttrels blythe before to cheer the way, 
From clouds of curling duft which onward fly, — 
In rural {fplendour break upon the eye. 

As in their way they hold fo gayly on, 

Caps, beads, and buttons glancing in the fun, 
Each village wag, with eye of roguifh catt, ° 
Some maiden jogs, and vents the ready jett ; 
Whilft village toafts the paffing belles deride, 
And fober matrons marvel at their pride. 

But William, head ereé&t, with fettled brow, 

In fullen filence view’d the paffing thew ; 

And oft’ he fcratch’d his pate with manful grace, 
And fcorn’d to pull the bonnet o’er his face ; 

But did with fteady look unmoved wait, 

Till hindmoft man had turn’d the church-yard gate ; 
Then turn’d him to his cot with vifage flat, 
Where honeft Tray upon the threfhold fat. 

Up jump’d the kindly beaft his hand to lick, 
And, for his pains, receiv’d an angry kick. 
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Stearns’s American Oracle. 


Loud fhuts the flapping door with thund’ring din ; 

The echoes round their circling courfe begin, 

From cot to cot, in wide progreflive {well, 

Deep groans the church-yard wall and neighb’ring dell, 
And Tray, refponfive, joins with long and piteous yell.’ 


Among the pathetic pieces, we muft particularly mention 
that entitled, * A Child to his Sick Grandfather,’ which has an 
uncommon degree of fimple tendernefs. E. 





I 


Art. VIE. The American Oracle; comprehending an Account of 
recent Difcoveries in the Arts and Sciences, with a variety of Reli- 
gious, Political, Phyfical, and Philofophical Subjects, neceffary to 
be known in all Families, for the Promotion of their prefent Feli- 
city, and future Happinefs. By the Honourable Samcel Stearns, 
LL. D. and Door of Phyfic; Aftronomer to his Majefty’s Pro- 
vinces of Quebec, and New Brunfwic; alfo to the Common- 
wealth of Maffachufetts, and the State of Vermont, in America. 
8vo. pp.627. 8s.6d. Boards. Lackington. 1791. 


HAT glorious and happy times are thefe! In days of 

yore, when wretched mortals were defirous of learning 
their deftiny from the gods, they were obliged to travel, with 
many a weary ftep, to the temple at Delphi, or to fome other 
hallowed feat of infpiration :—but now the oracles themfelves 
vilit every man’s door, and pour on him floods of eleemofynary 
wifdom. How much is the European world indebted to this 
American Oracle, for traverfing the Atlantic to inftruct men 
on ‘a variety of fubjects, religious, political, phyfical, and phi- 
lofophical, neceflary to be known in all families !’ 

Art thou defirous, gentle reader, to be inftructed in chrono- 
logy, geography, aftronomy, botany, chemiftry, anatomy, 
electricity, magnetifm, mechanics, optics, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, politics, Jaw, phyfic, and divinity ? would{t thou be 
informed concerning the American revolution and conftitution? 
wouldit thou learn the hiftory of the Quakers, Moravians, Me- 
thodifts, Swedenborgians, and Shakers? wouldft thou be taught 
how to chufe a good wife, to grow hemp, to buy tea, to ma- 
nage bees, to gct rid of fleas, lice, and bugs, and to cure all 
manner of difeafes? in fine, wouldft thou be convinced, by good 
and true witnefles, of the reality of apparitions, and of the 
wonderful effects of animal magnetifm ?—confult the Ameri- 
can Oracle ; and when thou art made wife, never fay again, 
that oracles are grown dumb, and that miracles have ceafed. 

The oracles of old fpake in verfe: fo alfo the American 
Oracle :—of himfelf and his lucubrations, thus : 

‘ In profound ftudies I take much delight, 
At high noon day, and in the filent night; 
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Of wond’rous things I aim to find the caufe, 
By diving into Nature’s fecret laws. 
Sometimes I fit, and with myfelf converfe, 
And contemplate upon the univerfe ; 
Sometimes, when on my downy bed [I lie, 
My wand’ring thoughts to diltant objects flys 
Sometimes they’re fixed on the fplendid fun, 
To fee the planets round his body run, 

.4 In that pofition there to fland and gaze, 
Whilft rambling comets in the fyftem blaze.’ 


‘Then he comes down to earth: 


« Here I gaze at the lands, the rocks, the feas, 
The num’rous plants, and diff’rent kinds of trees; 
The birds, the beafts, the fifhes—all that be 

In air, in earth, and the extenfive fea. 

I view the people all, both great and fmall, 

In kingdoms, towns, and cities large and tall ; 
See their religion, cuftoms, and their laws, 

Their times of peace, and times of bloody wars.” 


Then for his calculations ! 


« When in the morn I’m weary of my bed, 

I rife and write what came into my head, 
What [ upon great Nature’s Jaws had thought, 
What in the night had to my mind been brought: 
Bur ttill I find my thoughts, without controul, 
Upon a number of great objeés roll. 

I go to work, and, with a fteady mind, 

The planets places in their orbits find. 

For times not come I find their longitude, 
And compute their diurnal Jatitude ; 

Their right afcenfions, declinations too ; 
Their rifings, fettings—all point out | do.’ 


From the peculiar /implicity of thefe verfes, we conjecture 
that the poet muft be defcended in a right line either from the 
celebrated John Hopkins, or from the more celebrated Thomas 


Sternbold. 
loher | es hatever may be thought of Dr. S.’s poetry, which, cer- 


tainly, does not conftitute the moft valuable part of his publi- 
cation, candour muft allow, that the book contains informa- 
tion on a multitude of topics, which may be new, and in- 
ftructivegto THOUSANDS of readers ; particularly among the 
planters, &c. in America, whofe libraries cannot be fuppofed to 
be over-ftocked with the moft {cientific, or the moft generally 
ufeful, authors. 

As a fpecimen of Dr. S.’s profe, and of his peculiar turn of 
thinking, we fhall extra&t a paragraph or two from what this 
Oracle ‘has delivered, on the favoury fubject of eating {wine’s 


fiefh. 


The 
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The lovers of roafted pig, and of pork, whether roafted or 
boiled, will, no doubt, be forry to learn, from our author, 


that they ought zot to eat it. 

I. He refts his prohibition on the authority of the laws of 
Mofes; See Levit. xi. 8. 

‘ And it feems (fays Dr. S.) that Chrift himfelf was no great 
friend to the fwine, otherwife he would not have fuffered the devils 
to have entered into them, nor have fuffered their owners to be de- 
prived of their property, by letting their fwine run violently down 
a fteep place into the fea, and perifh in the water. Vid. Match. 
vill. 31, 32+ 

‘ The adds the Doétor, ‘ obey the commandment of the 
Lord to this day ; for they abftain from the eating of {wine’s fleth, 
and other unclean things forbidden in the Mofaical law. I once 
afked a Jew, why he did not eat fwine’s flefh, and he faid, it was 
becaufe it is unwholefome. I was afterwards credibly informed, 
that feveral of his young children went to a neighbour’s houfe, 
where they eat fome pork, but foon returned home, and told what 
they had been eating ; the father gave them an emetic, which {oon 
made their ftomachs difcharge their contents.’ 


II. The Oracle likewife refers to the very numerous inha- 
bitants of Abyflinia, Perfia, and the vaft empire of the Mogul, 
none of whom, he fays, will eat fwine’s flefh: but, furely, the 
Hindoos do not furnifh a cafe in point, fince they will eat xo 
animal food whatever. 

III. Our author himfelf /eldom eats pork: but his diflike 
feems not to proceed altogether from principle, but, in fome 
degree, from. bodily conftitution : 

‘ ] never eat much pork myfelf; but fometimes when I have 
heen upon a journey, or have fe// into company, I have eat fome of 
it, and if it was frefh, it has produced a naufea, griping pains, and 
a diarrhoea, both in Great Britain and America, but it dees nor 
have fuch an effect upon every conftitution.’ 

IV. With refpe& to the unwhoiefomenefs of fwine’s fiefh, 
he obferves that, , 

‘ According to the accounts mentioned by fome phyfical authors, 
fwine’s fleth generates the leprofy, and other cutaneous eruptions, 
in divers countries, and efpecially in hot climates.’ 

V. He carries on his attack, by Philofophical Obfervations: 

‘ The flefh of all animals is impregnated by the nourifhment 
they fubfit upon. Hence thofe birds, beaits, and fithes, that feed 
upon poifonous and filthy things, muit be unclean, and of courfe 
unwholefome to the human race. 

“ Fith that live upon beds of copper mines are poifon, becaufe 
their bodies are impregnated with the qualities of that mineral. 

* That the fwine will feed upon the wort of carrion, and other 
Althy things, is evident to every one that is acquainted with thofe 
animals, And if their flefh is unclean to the Jews, and to tne in- 
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habitants of thofe great countries which [ have mentioned, how 
comes it to pafs that it is not fo to other nations? If the learned 
and ingenious phyficians have difcovered, that pork fed in London 
js far from being a wholefome diet, fhould not the raifing of it be 
fupprefled ? Why fhould the people be fuffered to raife and eat things 

rejudicial co their health? 

© but if any fhould object, and fay, that the fwine may be fhut 
up, and kept from eating unclean things, and thar their fleth may 
thereby be made whoiefome, | anfwer, that although that may tend 
to make their flefh more wholefome than it might be if they fed al- 
together upon poifonous things, yet fome animals are unclean and 
unwholefome in themieives by Nature. . 

¢ Surely the Great Governor of the Univerfe knew what was fo 
and what was not. ‘The commandment | have mentioned came from 
him, for the chapter (viz. Levit. xi.) begins thus—‘* And the Lord 
fpake unto Moles, and to Aaron, faying unto them, Speak unto 
the children of Ifrael, &c.”’ and nothing is more ftriét'y forbidden, 
not even murder and theft, than the touching and eating cf /wwine’s 
fic | : 
‘ But, perhaps, fome may fay, that this command was ceremo- 
nial, and is abolifhed.’ 

VI. In anfwer to the objetion that may be brought againft 
his doctrine, from the great utility of {wine to many people, 
© who would ftarve’ if there were none of thofe animals, he ob- 


ferves, 

‘VII. That the expence of raifing fwine is very great; and that 
if the clean things which they eat, were to be given to the cattle 
and fheep, it would do more good, more meat would be raifed, and 
with lefs expence : it would be more wholefome, and better for the 
community ; and this is not only my opinion, but the opinion of 
many of the Am¢rican farmers.’ 

Thus have we given a mere abftra& of Dr. S.’s philippie 
againft the pigs. He has a variety of arguments drawn from 
the Scriptures: but as we have no great tafte for fuch theology, 
and as we imagine the cafe may be the fame with regard to the 
generality of our readers, we fhal] here take our leave of the 
American Oracle: a work which may probably be more ac- 
ceptable, as we!l as more ufeful, in the dominions of the United 
States, than in the more cultivated regions on this fide of the 


fy here G. Atlantic. 
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Art. VII. Travels threugh Barbary, in a Series of Letters, writ- 
ten from the Ancient Numidia, in the Years 1785 and 1786; 
and containing an Account of the Cultoms and Manners of the 
Moors and bedouin Arabs, Tranflated from the French of the 
Abbé Poiret. 12mo. pp. 336. 2:. 6d. Boards. Forfter. 


S lee Abbe Poiret vifited the inhofpitable deferts of Barbary, 
chiefly for the purpofe of improving the {cience of natural 
hittory: 
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hiftory: but, at the fame time, he made many obfervations on 
the countries through which he paffed, and on the manners of 
the inabitants; the refult of which is communicated to the 
public, in a work written in French, in two volumes o€tavo. 
From this, the tranflator, omitting the botanical parts, has 
extraéted a fmall volume of entertaining narrative. 

M. Poirct’s method of travelling is thus defcribed : 


« The only method of travelling commodioufly in Barbary, is to 
have a tent to one’s felf, and to lay in a fufficiency of provifions ; 
but fometimes this precaution is impoffible. In fuch a cafe, you 
mutt be contented to put up with the tents of the Moors, dirty and 
difgufting as they are; but, above all, you muft accuftom yourfelf 
to their coarfe and unpalatable food. How often muft you depart 
in the morning, without knowing where you will arrive in the even-~ 
ing! How oft, Icfing yourfelf in thefe defarts, muft you fearch 
put your way amidft thorny brakes, thick foreits, fteep rocks, and 
burning fands; fometimes ftopped by a river, which you muft 
wade through, by a lake which you muft walk round, or by a 
marth which you cannot crofs without danger ; fometimes fcorched 
by the fun, or drenched by the rain, and at others dying with 
thirft, without being able to find the fmalleit {pring to quench it! 
If you carry no provifions with you, it will be impoffible for you 
to take any refrefhment before night. This is the only time at 
which the Moors make a regular repaft, or can offer any food toa 
ftranger. 

‘ When night arrives, that period of repofe for the traveller in 
Europe, it is not fo for the African traveller. He muft then choofe 
out a dry fituation, and well fheltered, to erect his tent; he mutt 
unfaddle his horfes, unioad his mules, cut wood, light fires, and 
take every precaution that prudence diétates, to defend himfelf 
againft ferocious animals and robbers. It is fafelt toencamp not 
far from the tents of the Arabs, when one can find them. ‘They 
furnifh many fuccours when they are tractable, and they are always 
fo when they fee one with a fufficient guard, 

* It is on the bare ground, or at moft covered with a mat, that 
the Moors repofe ; and it is thus thas the traveller muft refolve to 
pafs the night, unlefs he be provided with a matrafs, which, howe- 
ver, he mutt renounce when he meets with much rain. DBefides, as 
all luggage is incommodious, it will be better to adopt at firft the 
cuitom of the Moors, to which one muft come either foon or late. 

* With regard to the precautions neceflary for my fafety, I pro- 
ceeded in the following manner:— Before | quitted La Calle*, I 
began by enquiring what nations carried on the greatett trade with 
the company, and among whom a Chriltian could go with the leaf 
danger. 1 took with me fome Arabs, on whofe fidelity I could de- 
pend; and | gave them to underftand, that my intention in tra« 
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* La Calle, or the Baition of France, is the firit fatory of the 
Royal African company, eftablifhed chiefly for carrying on the co- 
ral fifhery, and is our traveller’s principal ‘tation. 
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verfing the country, was to fearch for plants ufeful in medicfne, 
This is the only motive which one can affign to men who cannot 
conceive how people can be induced to vifit them from curiofity 
alone, and how they can travel merely for the fake of pleafure, 
They are, befides, much inclined to fufpect ftrangers, who come 
amongit them, of fome treacherous defign, and that they with to 
make obfervations. But the title of phyfician, to which they affix 
great confideration, infpires them with confidence, and renders 
them more tractable. As foon as I am received among any tribe, 
I endeavour to gain over their chief to my interefts, and I almoft 
always obtain fome horfemen, who accompany me to other tribes, 
in friendfhip with them, and to whom I am recommended. Thele 
horfemen {wear by their lives to bring me back fafe: if, on my re. 
turn, I made any complaint againft them, they would be feverely 

unifhed by their chief who fent them. By th-fe means I have 
been able to penetrate amongit thefe blood-thirfly people, and by 
degrees to venture farther from the coatt.’ 

The following defcription of the Numidian lion is perfe€ly 
poetical : 

« Every object changes its form in our hands, and in proportion 
as we are removed from Nature, fo much is every thing near or 
around us removed from its originul ftate. Isit for example in our 
menageries, thofe prifons of flavery, that we can know the real 
character of animals? How different is the horfe from himfelf un- 
der the fhameful bonds of fervitude, or even amidft thofe capering 
motions which he exhibits in the harnefs! What graces, on the 
contrary, and what agility does he difplay, when he finds himfelf 
perfectly at liberty in the fields, and when he has not loft by cruel 
mutilation his fire and vivacity? Is that the impetuous bull, in- 
flamed with defire and terrible in combat, which advances flowly 
with his head bent down and fubmiflive to the yoke? By that me- 
lancholy and dejected look, by that languor and inactivity, can L 
perceive in the lion the king of animals? Become a docile and 
tractable flave, he has loft his natural ferocity, and with it his ori- 
ginal character. 

‘ Ic is here that we muft admire him; it is in the midtt of the 
forefts of Numidia that he is noble and majeftic, It is here that 
he exercifes his empire, and renders himfelf formidable to all other 
animals. During the day he remains peaceabie in his retreat, and 
his terrible voice is heard only amidft the filence and horrors of the 
night. Asa ftormy cloud, yet at a diftance from our habitations, 
announces itfelf only by its hollow and continued murmurs, {o re- 
founds the voice of the fovereign of the forefts. By degrees he ap- 
proaches, but with a majeftic dignity. Full of courage and intre- 
pidity, no obftacle checks, no danger affrights him. “Confiding in 
his ttrength, he thinks cunning and ftratagem unworthy of him. 
He appears, it is true, only amidft darkneis; but he never takes 
advantage of it to furprize hisenemy. By long and tremendous 
roarings he informs him of his danger ; the fignal of battle is heard 
afar; the alarm becomes general; no animal thinks of defence, all 


are terrified, and betake themfelves to flight; but if the lion 
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thews himfelf, if they perceive his briftly hair ereét, and behold his 
eyes fparkling with the fire of courage, they abandon themfelves to 
their fate. Struck with terror and difmay, they remain motion- 
Jefs and torpid at the fight of their formidable adverfary. The boar 
forgets his tufks, the bull lofes the ufe of his horns, and the horfe 
js incapable of faving himfelf by his fleetnefs. All yield without 
refitance. With his bloody claws, the lion tears out the bowels of 
his prey, fatisfies his appetite, and when he has eat what he choofes, 
he abandons the remains to other carnivorous animals. All then 
isin fafety, Sanguinary by neceflity, the lion is not cruel but as 
hunger urges and incites him. If when fatiated he meets with an- 
other animal, he paffes haughtily by without turning afide, or re- 
mains in his place without being difcompofed. When attacked, 
he defpifes his enemy; he rarely defends himfelf; he retires, but 
ver flies. 

ma I have fevers] times been prefent when he has made his appear- 
ance near the tents of the Moors. As foon as his voice is heard, 
the flocks begin to tremble and feem agitated ; and in proportion 
as the enemy advances, the cattle fend forth loud bellowings, and 
cries of terror. Univerfal diforder prevails, and every animated 
being is ftrack with difmay. The dovs united and crouding toge- 
ther howl all at the fame inftant, while the Moors run to their 
mufkets, kindle large fires, and prepare themfelves for defence: 
the women on their part exprefs their fear by Joud fhrieks. Very 
often by means of this din, and the repeated firing of mufkets, the 
Arabs drive away this common enemy ; but when the lion is pinch- 
ed by hunger, it is not always fo eafy to remove him. He refhes 
through the midft of the fires, leaps over the tents, falls upon the 
flocks, and, amidift obfcurity, terror, and diforder, finds means to 
efcape, often carrying his prize along with him.’ 


Of the funeral ceremonies of the Arabs, our traveller gives 
the following account: 


‘ Thefe Arals, who fet fo little value on the lives of mankind, 
re(pect their remains, and take the utmolt case of their interment: 
the want of it they confider as one of the greareft misfortunes that 
can happen ; and in the prefent defolation they die with compo- 
{ure when they are certain of leaving fome one behind them ta 
bury them. ‘The fevereft punifhment, therefare, among them, is 
to be cut to pieces, and thrown to the dogs. Their funeral cere- 
monies, as far as | have had an opportunity of obferving them, are 
as follow : 

* Scarcely has an Arab breathed his laft, when his body is care- 
fully wafhed ; after which it is wrapped up io a winding-fiecet of 
white cloth, refefved by the Arabs for that purpofe. ‘I'his cloth is 
manufactured in the towns of Arabia; but they fet a much higher 
value upon that which is brought them by pilgrims from Mecca, 
and which has been blefled by the principal Iman. This benedic- 
tion is expenfive, it is true; but the fingular favors annexed to is 
make them forget what it cofts. 

* As foon as the dead body is purified, it is placed upon a kind 
of litter, and is carried to the place of interment, either on horfe- 
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back, er by the friends and relations of the deceafed. While the 
men are employed in digging the grave, the women fquat down in 
a circle around the body, which they feel and uncover, and after- 
wards converfe together with much indifference; but every now 
and then they break off their difcourfe, to give vent to their la- 
mentations, to afk the body queftions, and to befeech it in the moft 
earneft manner to return again, and to take up its abode amongh 
them. ‘* Why,” fay they, ‘* haft thou quitted us? Did we not 
prepare thy courcoufon well? Alas! fhall thy children then behold 
thee no more? At prefent, fince thou haft plunged them in fad- 
nefs and woe, nothing remains for them but to figh and to weep. 
Ah! return again with us; nothing fhall be wanting to thee. But 
thou heareft us no more; thou no longer givelt an anfwer to our 
words ; thou heareft only our fighs,”? &c. and other expreffions of 
the fame kind, which I have often made the Arabs tranflate to me, 
whilft I was aflilting at thefe mournful ceremonies. Thefe difmal 
lamentations, which difplay a natural and pathetic eloquence, 
would have a powerful effeét in moving the hearts of the {pe€tators, 
did they not tee thefe very women, a moment after, throw afide 
that externa! appearance of the deepeit grief, talk and laugh toge- 
ther, and afierwards return to their former wailings. 

* During thefe tender complaints they tear their hair, and open 
the veins of their temples with their nails, while the blood trickles 
down, mingled with their tears, and exhibits an appearance of the 
deepeft defpair. When the grave is finifhed, the body is depofited 
Jn it On its fide, and with the face turned towards the eaft. One of 
their Papas put into its hands a letter of recommendation to Ma- 
homet; after which a kind of arch is formed over it with branches 
of trees, in order that the earth may not touch it. When the 

rave is covered with earth, other branches of trees are laid over 
st, and a quantity of large itones, to prevent favage animals from 
devouring the body in the night time. In the middle of the ftones 
an cpening is left, where they depofit earthen veffels, and ocher 
family utenfils ; but this is only done to Arabs of a certain rank. 
Before they quit the grave, they erect in the middle of it a kind of 
funeral flag, which is generally a piece of the clothes of the de- 
ceafed fixed to the end of a ftick. When the ceremony is finifhed, 
each returns home with the greateft tranquility, and without fhew- 
ing in their exterior appearance any figns of the melancholy duty 
which they hive been difcharging. 

© The neareft relations and friends of the deceafed go, from time 
to time, to vifit his tomb. They remove fome {tones from it, 2nd 
in part uncover the body, to fee that the perfon has not returned to 
life ; and when the {mell convinces them of the contrary, they re- 
new their wailing and lamentations, 2s above detcribed. Some 
{catter a little lime over the ftones, to make this rude tomb look 
fomewhat brighter. On every holiday the Arabs go in crowds te 
vifit the tombs of their dead, and to bedew them with their tears.’ 


Speaking of the plague, Mr. P. fays: 
* You can form no idea of the dreadful ravages which the 
plague has made, and is ftil] making in thiscountry. The mr 
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of Tunis are diminifhed one third, and the ifle of Tabarca, twice 
repeopled, has twice ferved as a tomb to its new inhabitants. Se- 
veral cities are abfolutely deferted ; the crops perifh on the ground 
for want of hands to reap them; and immenfe flocks wander in 
perfect liberty through the fields, and no longer acknowledge any 
mater. [ have met with feveral dowares, which had no other inha- 
bitants but a few dead bodies, that were rotting without burial in 
the tents; and I faw the nation of the Ouled Aimvurs reduced to 
about fifteen people, who had efcaped the contagion, Among them 
there was an old man, who ferved as interpreter to the African 
Company at Tabarca. One day, when he had conducied me to his 
tent, he made me afcend a litle hill, where I perceived a very 
beautiful plain. ‘* All this,” faid he, ‘* belongs to me.” ‘* And 
why,” faid I, ‘* is not fo fertile a piece of ground cultivated ?” 
The only anfwer he returned was the fo!low:ng hillory of his mif- 
fortunes ; 

‘© | had,”? faid he, ‘* two wives and fix children, all ftout and 
robuft, and in the flower of their age; my wives kept my flocks, 
and my children cultivated that land which you at prefent fee ne- 
gleGed ; but they were all attacked by the peitilence, which at firft 
carried off one of my wives and two of my children. I poffeffed a 
piece of bleffed cloth from Mecca, which we all equally fhared, and 
we were much comforted to think, that we fhould each of us have 
afhroud. I had now only two children remaining ; I had interred 
all the reft, when I myfelf fell fick elfo. We had no perfon in our 
douare to aflift us; 1 could be of no fervice to my children, and 
they no longer knew me: At length | fell afleep, and having re- 
mained for fome time in that condition, when ] awoke, feeble and 
dejected, I perceived my two children rotting by my fide. At this 
horrid fpectacle 1 endeavored to recover my ftrength, in order to 
bury the remains of my unfortunate family, but I found it impof- 
fible for me to move from my place, and J continued for a long 
time amidit the putrid bodies of my children, whom I afterwards 
interred with my own hands. During the long time that I flept, 
my crop, my flocks, and every thing that I poffeffed was taken 
from me; even my tent was plundered, and nothing was left to fe- 
cure me from the inclemency of the weather, but a few rags. I in 
vain fought for my companions; they had almoit all been ftruck 
by the hand of Death, but the few that had been fpared foon 
uniting, I joined myfelf to them, and we comforted each other by 
mingling our tears together, and fubmitting ourfelves to the will of 
Heaven. At my age I could not remain alone, I therefore mar- 
ned a widow, who had four children, and by thefe means | found 
anew family; buc I loft with my firft children thofe vigorous arms 
which cultivated my fields, Of all that extent of land which you 
now behold, I cultivate only a fmall corner, fcarcely futhcient for 
my fubfiftence, and even this labor is above my ftrength.”” Whilf 
the old man was reciting this ftory, which made me melt jota 
tears, we had delcended into the plain, and were walking on the 
banks of the Zaine.—** Let us fave ourfelves,” cried he all of a 
fudden, ** I perceive on the other fide of the river a troop of Arabs 
U 3 from 
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from Cape Negro, with whom we are at war: but as they muft 
crofs the river to reach us, we fhall have time to efcape to the 
mountains.” Indeed we fet out thither as faft as poffible, and we 
foon loft fight of the enemy.’ 

The botanift will regret that the tranflator has omitted M. 
Poiret’s difcoveries and obfervations in Natural Hiftory. 

Of the original of this work, an account was given in the 
Appendix to the Firft Volume of our New Series—Should 
this little volume be reprinted, an index, or table of contents, 
ought to be added. E 

e 
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Arr. IX. Poems by the Author of the Village Curate, and Adri. 
ano 8vo. pp. 254. 48. fewed. Johofon. 1790. 


TT tafk of cenfuring is never agreeable ; and to be obliged 

to cenfure where we hoped to commend, adds to its un- 
pleafantnefs. The author of thefe poems has fhewn, by his 
former produétions, that he can write well; nay, he has given 
ample proofs of it in the prefent performances: but he has 
likewife proved that he can writaill. Nor let him imagine 
that he offers a fufficient apology, by afking if Homer had 
not faults *: allowed that he had,—yet, as our author has not 
equalled Homer’s fublimity, he fhould not imitate Homer’s ne- 
gligences :*the one bard may be allowed to flumber, but it be- 
hoves the other to be watchful.— We learn, from the preface, 
that our poet had been advifed not to publifh the pieces before 
us, left they might detract from the reputation that he had al- 
ready acquired. ‘Ihe advice was friendly. We do not, how- 
ever, wifh.that the poems had been fuppreffed: but they cer- 
tainly fhould have been amended. 

The faults which are chiefly reprehenfible in this volume, 
are,—the miftaking rudenefs for fimplicity ; the particularifing 
and dwelling on circumftances which are too mean to be no- 
ticed ; and the confequent lengthening of the ftory, till it be- 
comes weak and uninterefting. We will take a view of the 
poems, which will afford fufficient opportunities to exemplify 
faults and perfeéctions. 

Of the firft poem, it is remarked in the preface, that ¢ it is 
a fimple, the critic perhaps will fay, a fooli/> ftory: the author 
will not contradict him.’ It is in parts an improbable ftory, 
although the beft in the book: but this is not the objection 





® The motto adopted by the author is, 
‘ At dixi fluere hune lutulentum, fete ferentem 
Plura quidem tollenda reljnquendis. Age, quefa, 
Tis nibil in magno do&us repréndis Homero ?? 
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that we mean to urge.—Ophelia, the heroine of the piece, is the 
difcontented, though indulged, niece of Elmer. At a country 
ball, fhe dances with an officer, and becomes enamoured. The 
next morning, her uncle finds her at the breakfaft table in 
tears: till at length 
© The clock ftrikes ten, 

The hall re-echoes with a double rap. 

John enters to announce the gueft. Who comes? 

An officer enquiring for Ophelia, 

The gentleman fhe danced with, and he hopes 

She finds no inconvenience from the ball. | 
With a {mile 

She welcomed her gay f{park, fhe fhook his hand, 

And introduced him,’— &c. 

This profaic detail is more like the tattle of a boarding- 
fchool girl than the defcription of a poet. 

Ophelia determines to elope with her * gay fpark,’ though 
Elmer tells her a difmal and very unlikely tale, that her lover’s 
father was the feducer and murderer of her aunt. Both uncle 
and niece grow angry: 

* Old Elmer’s heart 
Had almoft burft with anger. In great wrath 
He raifed bis hand, but reafon check’d his arm, 
And he forbore to ftrike! No more he faid, 
But bafting to bis defR, with bills and draughts 
Paid al! her fortune to the urmoft doit; 
A little fortune, a few hundred pounds.’ 


Ophelia haftens joyfully to her unknown admirer. 
* She Jews the bills. 
She fhews the draughts. 
And is this all? he cried ?? 
He defires her to return and footh the old. man: in the 
mean time, fays he, 
© leave thefe with me.’ 
* So much °t leaft, Ophelia faid, I give thee; 
And put the better half of all her wealth 
Into her lover’s hand.’ 
She however abfolutely refufes to return; and her lover pro- 
pofes that fhe fhould Jive with him, without any marriage inter- 
vening. With virtuous indignation, fhe exclaims, 
‘ Give me again my 4z//s/ and I depart 
Never to fee thee more.’ 
Poor Ophelia reckoned without her hoft: 


‘ Begone, he cried, 
The di//s were freely giv’n, and they are mine.” 
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The remaining part of his fpeech, if we except the © creat 
dog,’ is well managed: it marks the artful and dcfigning 
villain : , 

¢ But it were wiler to refleét a while, 

How this fo tender form, this fiiky hand, 

Thefe crimfon lips, and this vermilion cheek, 

So fmooth and delicate, fhall bear the pains 

Of hunger, cold, and want? How fhall this eye 

That never flumber’d but in beds of down, 

Be clos’d in peace upon a mow of ftraw, 

Where bofy vermin fqueak, and the ftarv’d owl 

In hungry difappointment fhrieks all night ? 

How fhall it fleep upon the rich man’s fill, 

While robbers, watchmen, and the drunken rake, 

Plunder, infult, and kill, and the great dog 

Roars at his mafter’s door, till morning dawn 

Or while the howling tempeit {catters fhards, 

And angry winter blows his frozen fnow 

To ev’ry corner of the cheerlefs porch? 

How fhall thy tender fcot, us’d to be nurs’d 

In filk and cotton, on the naked flint 

Go bare, wounded and hurt at ev’ry ftep? 

How fhall it bear the froft and chilling fnow 

Upon no hearth expos’d. O think of this, 

Nor let thy tongue too raf renounce the terms 

Of eafe and pleafure.’ 


Ophelia departs ; and the method of her departure is minutely 
related ; 





. At her juft rebuke 

He rofe in fury, but fhe fhut the door 

And ¢urn’d the key, and to the ftreet efcaped.’ 
She goes to the houfe of an ancient female friend, whofe anger 
fhe afterward raifes by unconfcioufly obtaining the affections 
of her beloved, but falfe-hearted, ‘ aged bachelor.’ 

¢ What indulgent friend fhall next 

Provide her food and lodging? For her draughts,’ 
(out on thefe villanous drafts !) 

And few remaining bills fhe felt; but ah! 

Some needy fervant’s hand had pilfer’d rhe/e, 

Aad left her only tho. One hundred pounds 

Were all her fortune now, fhe chang’d her draughts 

For bills and money, wrapt them up, and put 

The poor provifion for a life to come 

Into her bofom.’ 

The following defcription is, in part, beautiful : 
| * See her now 

The wretched tenant of a {moke-dried room 
Dark asa dungeon. There the cheerful Sun 
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Sheds not a ray in all his annual courfe ; 

Nor there the Moon, wont to attend her bed, 
And fhine upon her, as fhe flept in peace 

At Elmer’s. Now her difmal chamber needs 
The taper’s light at noon, obfcur’d by blinds 
And windows doll with daft. No verdant lawn 
Sprinkled with tufts, and folitary oaks, 
Delights her eye, oft rais’d, but rais’d in vain. 
No lofty poplar, birch, or ancient elm 

Shakes his green honours in the weftern fun, 
Checq’ring the wainfcot with amulive dance. 
No leaf is feen, fave what the batter’d crock, 
And fpoutlefs tea-pot yield, from fickly flow’rs, 
Starw’d myrtles, and gerariums loth to live. 

It was a corner Nature had forfook, 

Shut out for ever from the longing eye 

By crowded buildings. And what peace within 
Could thy uneafy heart, Ophelia, find, 

No books, no inftrument, no cholen friend, 
No mufic, and no voice to fing, no clock 

To count the tardy hours, no maid to wait, 

No pen and ink, no work-bag, and no cards. 
She curs’d her folly, and a thoufand times 
Refolv’d to afk forgivenefs, but her heart 

A thoufand times recoii’d. So there fhe liv’d, 
And often wander’d through the ftreets alone, 
Defpis’d, and little notic’d. For the found 
That poverty and want were crime enough, 
Though virtue ftill remain’d.’ 


* So when the time of reft was come, and night 
Moflled in gloomy clouds, without her moon, 
Drew to her darkeft hour; while the hall lamp 
Yet in the focket blinck’d, and yet was heard 
The found of noify fervants gone to bed, 
She left her room, and filently unbarr'd, » 
Unbolted, and unlock’d the outer door, 
Lifted the latch, went out, and drew it to, 
And fled. Happy fhe was, for her good heart 
Approv’d the virtuous deed, and to itfelf 
‘Teem’d with congratulation. 

« But where now 


Shall houfelefs Virtue find 2 waking friend? 
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From this wretched manfion fhe was relieved by an old 
friend of Elmer, who removed her to his houfe ; where fhe was 
happy, till his fon attempted her virtue; for poor Ophelia was 
ever purfued by Misfortune in the fhape of Love ; and though 
the rafcal luckily failed in his grand robbery, he always got 
fome inferior booty: fhe ran away from this houfe, leaving 
ber purfe and money in a § private drawer.’—T he mode of her 
departure muft, however, be quoted : 


Where 
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Where fhall her fleepy eye be clos’d in peace ? 
Who will regard her Hghs, and ftrew the couch 
Of kind indulgence for her weary limbs? 
Silent and cold fhe travel’d ev’ry ftreet, 
But faw no friendly light and heard no voice 
Save atthe public inn. And there a ring 
Of clam’rous bacchanals, involv’d in {moke, 
Sat roaring o’er their cups. Each ia his turn 
Bray’d uncouth fong, half drunk and half afleep. 
Then loud applaufe enfued, encores and claps, 
Bravos and hearty laughs. ‘The heavy fitt 
Fell on the table, and with fudden bounce 
Thunder’d the tranfport of the clownifh heart, 
Till pipes and glaffes danc’d upon the board. 
She heard and trembl’d, half inclin’d ta Ay, 
Nor feek the bar alone to afk a bed. 
She paus’d, fhe gather’d courage, and at length 
Went to the door.” 
The purfe, as we have already faid, was gone! Ophelia had 
no alternative, but to fpend the night in the meadow. The 
defcription, that fucceeds, of the opening of a f{ummer morn. 
ing, near.a Country town, is good: 
* At length a breeze 
Blew from the eaft, and rent the fable clouds 
Thar al) night long had veil’d the Rarry Heav’ns, 
Trom maoy a cheerful Joophole thro’ the gloom 
Peeps the clear azure with its living gems. 
Faft fies the fcud, and now the glowing dawn 
Stands unob{cur’d upon the mountain’s top, 
Her lovely forehead with a waning moon 
And her own brilliant day-ftar grac’d. The clouds, 
Still floating overhead, touch’d by the beam 
Of the flow fun emerging from the deep 
(But to Ophelia’s eye not yet reveal’d) 
Are fleeces dipt in filver, dappled pearl, 
And feathers imoother than the cygnet’s down ; 
Here red and fiery as the ferret’s eye, 
Here dun and wavy as the turtle’s brea. 
The fainting ftars withdraw, the moon grows pale, 
And the clear planet, meflenger of light, 
Hides in the fplendor of returning day. 
The moontains are on frre. The foreft burns 
With glory not to be beheld. The Heav’ns 
Are ftreak’d with rays from the relumin’d eaf, 
As from the center of a faming wheel, 
Shot round. The fun appears. The jovial hills 
Rejoice and fing, the cheerful valleys laugh. 
All Nature utters from her thankful heart 
Audible gratitude. The voice of man 


Returning to his labor fills the land. 
The 
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The fhepherd whiltles, and the cow-boy fings. 

The team with clinking harnefs feeks the field. 

The plough begins to move. ‘T’he tinkling flock 

Streams from the fold and {pots the dewy down. 

The mounting bell upon his axle {wings 

And fills the country with his cheerful note. 

Wak’« at the found, the daw has taken wing 

And fkims about the fteeple. Lo! the fmoke 

Afcending from a thoufand chimney tops 

And by its upright courfe prefaging calm. 

Hark ! how the fawyer labours with his faw, 

The joiner with his hammer and his plane. 

‘The farmer’s wife comes jogging to the town, 

‘Timing her ditty to old Dobbin’s foot. 

The railing fith-dame follows with her panniers. 

The chimney-{weeper bawls. The milk-maid cries. 

The biackimith beats his anvil, and the dray, 

Stage-coach and waggon lumber thro’ the ftreets. 
‘ Then to the town once more Ophelia turn’d, 

And brifkly flepping thro’ the bufy ftreet, 

Went on to Elmer’s. Thrice fhe halted, thrice 

Her heart mifgave her, thrice fhe firmly vow’d 

Not to retreat, To Elmer’s gate fhe comes, 

Throbbing with hurry, and her trembling hand 

Scarce dares to lift the latch. She hears a noile, 

And like the tim’rous hare with ear ereét 

Stands lift’ning, and farveys the country round, 

*T was nothing but the woodman at his work. 

So on fhe went, at ev’sy perching bird 

Surpris’d, and ftariled at the falling leaf. 

In a bye-way the walks, that thro’ a wood 

Leads to the houfe, and now beholds a feat 

In former days belov’d and aften fought, 

On ev’ry fide from the cold wind fecur’d, 

But open to the fouth. ‘Toit the fpeeds, 

But ere fhe enters, liftens and looks round. ‘ 

Nothing was heard. So fainting wich fatigue, 

Here ihe refoives to reft. Once more.fhe ftops, 

And looking round, fteps in and takes her feat.’ 


Here Elmer enters ; and with a defcription of his forgivenefs, 
and of her penitence and recovered happinefs, the poem clofes, 
The fecond and fourth poems, called The Hue and Cry, and 
The Orphan Twins, are avowedly trifles ; the former a happy 
One; the latter not fo. 
_ Pantuea, the third, is long and tedious. For fome reafon, 
it fhould feem that this Greek tale will not receive Englifh 
decorations. In the prefent attempt, ‘ difcrimination of cha- 
racter, expreffion of paffion, and loftinefs of defcription,’ are 
fought: the fearch is not crowned with remarkable fuccefs, 
Of the poet’s defeéts in this, as in other places, the eflence or 
character 
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character is /ittlene/i or meannefs: grandeur or fublimity does 
not, however, characterize his excellence: he is often pretty 
frequently beautiful, but feldom fublime: his defcription é. 
lights, but never aftonifhes : he animates his reader to joy, but 
docs not exalt him into rapture: he fvothes him to forrow 
but does not deprefs him into defpair : his mufe exerts herfelf 
rather to analyfe, than to combine: fhe fhews the moft brilliant 
fragments, but fails to produce a finifhed whole. o> 
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Art. X. Genuine Poetical Compofitious, om various Subje&s. By 
Elizabeth Bentley. Sinall Evo. pp. 70. fewed. Norwich, 
Croufe and Stevenfon. 1791. , 


HE Pierian Dames, unlike the ariftocratic fine ladies of 
Great Britain, do not difdain to aflociate, with the low- 
born and obfcure, but have been frequently obferved to feek 
them out, and to honour them with a diftinguifhed preference ; 
in fo much, that poverty and poctry, from the days of blind Me- 
onides to the prefent, have been confidered as very nearly allied. 
Reviewers, therefore, are not furprized at beholding genius in 
a ruffet garb, nor at poetical compofitions written under the 
preffure of indigence :—yet fuch publications we deem entitled 
to indulgence, and our readers might have fome plea for calling 
the goodnefs of our hearts in queftion, were we to view them 
through the medium of ftern and remorfelefs criticifm. The 
poetry of a female pen, compofed in youth, and in poverty, 
would difpofe us to {till farther mildnefs ; and with our minds 
thus foftened by the fhort hiftory of Elizabeth Bentley, pre- 
fixed to her poems, we entered on their perufal. It is but 
juftice, however, to add, that we found not much occafion 
for the exercife of critical forbearance. 

In a letter addrefled to the Rev. Mr. Walker, in Norwich, 
our female poet gives the following account of herfelf :— 

* I was born at Norwich, in the parifh of All Saints, in Novem- 
ber, 1767, and was the only child of my parents. My father’s 
name was Daniel Bentley, by trade a journeyman cordwainer ; who, 
having received a good education himielf, tock upon him to teach me 
reading and fpelling, but never gave me the leaftidea of grammar, 
Being natoral:y fond of reading, | ufed to employ my leifure hours 
with fuch books as were in the houfe; which were chiefly a {pelling- 
book, fable-book, dictionary, and books of arithmetic ; and with fuch 
little pamphlets as I could borrow of my neighbours. When I was 
about ten years of age, my father was affli€ted with a paralytic ftroke, 
which took from him the ufe of one fide, and difabled him from 
working at his bufinefs; but fill retaining the ufe of his right 
hand, and his diforder not affecting his mental faculties, he taught 


me the art of writing, from copies in the fpelling-book. My fa- 
ther 
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ther was now obliged to go about felling garden-ftuff for a living, 
till (a few months before his death) he obtained the place of book - 
keeper to the London Coach, which then fet out from the King’s 
Head, in the Market-Place. His lamenefs continued till his de- 
ceafe, which happened by a fecond ftroke of the fame diforder, on 
the 25th of January 1783, in the 48th year of his age; I being 
then about fifteen years old. My father died in the parifh of St. 
Stephen, in which place my mother and I have continued ever fince. 
About two years after my father’s death, I difcovered in myfelf an 
inclination for writing verfes, which I had no thought nor defire of 
being feen; but my mother fhewing my firft productions to fome 
acquaintances, they encouraged me to preceed. Soon after I pur- 
chafed a {mall grammar-book, fecond-hand, from which I attained 
the art of exprefling myfelf correctly in my native language. My 
mother’s maiden name was Lawrence; her father, when living, kept 
a cooper’s fhop in St. Stephen’s parifh.’ 

From this fhort narrative, it appears that this poetefs of Na- 
ture enjoyed few advantages of education, and had few incen- 
tives to ftudy : but fhe muft certainly have read more than fhe 
enumerates, for fhe mentions no books of poetry, and fome of 
thefe fhe doubtlefs had feen. Her poems are, neverthelefs, ge- 
nerally elegant and harmonious. As a f{pecimen, we fhall ex- 


traét the following Ode 


* To Hope. 


* Othou! advance, whofe heav’nly light 
Can make each fcene of fadnefs pleate ; 
On future blifs can fix the fighr, 
And anguifh change to eafe. 


?Tis thou, fweet Hope, of race divine, 
Who bid’ it the Poet’s thoughts aipire ; 
Thou breath’it thy influence o’er each line, 

And add’it celeftial fire. 


Thou bid’ft his anxious bofom glow, 
To climb the fleep afcent of fame ; 

To fhare that praife the jult beftow, 
And gain a deathlefs name. 


The Painter, fir’d by thee, can trace 
Each genuine beauty Nature gives, 

As on the canvas fhines each grace, 
Renown’d his mem’ry lives. 

Tis thou, fweet Hops, whofe magic pow’r 
The griefs of abfence beft can calm; 

While Friendthip chides each loit’ring hor, 
Thou flied’tt thy foothing balm. 

Thou mak’it the captive’s heart rejoice 
In gloomy regions of defpair; 

In thought he hears fair Freedom's voice, 

And breathes in purer air. 
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But oh! when thou forfak’ft his breatt, 
What difmal horrors round him rife! . 
His mind, with weightier chains oppreft 
Deep funk in forrow lies. 
The failor on the wat’ry waite, 
While boift’rous waves terrific roar, 
Thou bid’ft ideal pleafures tafte, 
And tread his native fhore. 


The wretch whom keen Remorfe affails, 
Or he who feels Misfortune’s dart, 
His haplefs fate no more bewails, 
Such joy thy beams impart. 
When Life prefents her clofing fcene, 
‘Thy radiant funfhine chears the foul ; 
Tis thou, bright Hope, with {mile ferene, 
Canft Fear’s dread hand controul. 
No mitt obftruéts thy piercing fight, 
Thou bid’ft the mind her greatnefs know ; 
Soaring, thou point’ft to realms of light, 
And {corn’ft to reft below.’ 

The editor aflures us * that the poems are the genuine and fole 
productions of E. Bentley; that neither corre&tion nor addition 
has been made nor fuggefted but by her; and he concludes his 
preface with obferving, that fhe is not lefs refpectable for her 
modeft virtues, than for her fuperior abilities. The general 
eftimation of her worth may, with fome certainty, be inferred 
from the very long lift of fubfcribers. A portrait of the poetefs 
fronts the title; by which any one would guefs her to be forty 
years of age, at leaft, when, by the account, fhe is only 


twenty-four. 
7 | Mov-y- 


Art. Xl. Celeftina. A Novel. By Charlotte Smith.  8vo. 
4 Vols. 12s. Boards, Cadell. 1791. 


HE forms of Nature, being infinitely diverfified, afford an 

inexhauftible fund for the exercife of the imitative arts ; 
and as long as thofe who praétife thefe arts, whether painters 
or poets, felect their objects of imitation with tafte, and copy 
them with fidelity, the world will never ceafe to be delighted 
with their praductions. Poetry, in particular, though its 
cloathing may vary, will, in its eflential characters, ever re- 
main the fame, and will always continue to be a fource of ele 
gant pleafure; and under the general term, poetry, we com- 
prehend, with the firit ancient critics, all thofe literary produc- 
tions, in which fancy collects, judgment combines, and tafe 
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exprefles in fuitable language, images furnifhed by nature ; 
whether che expreffion be, or be not, fubjected to the aruficial 
reftrictions of metre. 

The modern Novel, well executed, poflefing the effential 
characters of poetry, perhaps even more perfectly than the an- 
cient Romance, certainly deferves a place among the works of 
cenius :—nor ought the multiplicity of infign:ficant or con- 
temptible pieces, which are poured forth under this title, to 
preclude from notice fuch as poffefs fuperior merit. This cir- 
cumftance rather furnifhes a reafon for taking fome pains to 
bring them forward out of the promifcuous crowd, in which 
they firtt appear, and to give them that diftinction, to which, 
in every walk of literature, genius is entitled. 

Such diftinétion we judge to be due to the author of the 
novel now before us, who has already given feveral pleafing 

roofs of her ready invention and elegant tafle. We fhalt 
therefore make no apology for allowing a larger portion of our 
journal to this novel, than we ufually think it right to devote 
to productions of this clafs. 

Celeftina,” the Seroine of this interefting tale, makes her firft 
appearance, at five years of age, in a convent at Hieres, on the 
coaft of Provence, where fhe had been placed, when only a 
few months old, as a child whofe birth it was of the utmoft 
confequence to conceal. Here fhe is obferved by Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, an Englith widow, who, with her daughter, a child 
fomewhat older than Celeftina, had taken up a temporary refi- 
dence in this place. Pity and affection induce Mrs. Wil- 
loughby to take Celeftina under her protection ; and, having 
procured her releafe from the convent, fhe receives her as an 
adopted daughter. On their return to England, to the family 
eftate at Alveftone in Devonfhire, Mrs. Willoughby’s fon 
(George) forms an early attachment to Celeftina, while his 
mother fettles a plan for his marriage with Mifs Fitz Hayman, 
the daughter of her brother, Lord Caftlenorth. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, finding her health declining, communicates the plan 
to her ton, and, on her death-bed, extorts from him a promife 
not to marry Celeftina. Mifs Willoughby, foon after her mo- 
ther’s dgath, marries Mr. Molyneux, the fon of an Irifh baro- 
net ; while George Willoughby, according to the promife made 
to his mother, forces himfelf from the object of his affection. 
Celeftina, who, from Willoughby’s apparent coldnefs, con- 
cludes that his marriage with his coufin is determined, and 
who finds herfelf flighted by the vain and haughty Mrs. Moly- 
Meux, retires into lodgings near Sidmouth. Willoughby, in 
the mean time, is perfecuted with the importunities of the 
Caftlenorth family ; and, refolving at all hazards to unite him- 
felf 
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felf with Celeftina, vifits her, with his college friend the gay 
Vavafour, and fixes the day of the marriage. Lady Caftle. 
north, who had watched his motions, in order to prevent the 
match, follows him into Devonfhire; and, fending for him 
to Exeter, informs him, on evidence which he knows not how 
to controvert, and which fees to be confirmed by what had 
pafled in his mother’s laft moments, that his beloved Celeftina 
was his fifter, the offspring of an illicit amour. Willoughby, 
diftraéted by this unwelcome intelligence, immediately goes 
abroad, in hopes of detecting the falfehood of the ftory, by means 
of information which he might obtain at the convent of Hieres, 
While he remains abroad, vainly attempting, by various expe. 
dients, to unravel this myftery, Celeftina becomes a refident 
in the houfe of Mr. Thorold, a worthy clergyman. His fon, 
Montague Thorold, a romantic college-youth, falls in love 
with her, and purfues her with his troublefome importunities ; 
while, at the fame time, Vavafour vifits her, and declares 
himfelf a candidate for the honour of fucceeding to his friend’s 
place in her affections. In hopes of freeing herfelf from thefé 
unwelcome fuitors, Celeftina leaves Mr. Thoroldpand takes a 
tour into Scotland with a female companion. Hither fhe is 
followed by her romantic admirer Montague Thorold, and by 
the roving Vavafour. On their journey, Celeftina, at an inn 
on the road, accidentally mects with Lady Horatia Howard, for- 
merly a friend of Mrs. Willoughby ; who, hearing her ftory, 
reque(ts her, after her return from Scotland, to make her a 
vifit. Celeftina accepts the invitation, and, after a confider- 
able interval, becomes a {tated refident in the houfe of this 
Jady. Still, however, fhe is purfued both by Montague Tho- 
rold and by Vavafour; the former of whom is countenanced 
by Lady H. Howard, who endeavours to perfuade Celeftina 
to banifh from her mind the hopelefs remembrance of Wil- 
louyhby. 

Willoughby, in the mean time, continues wandering about 
Europe without any fixed plan; till at length he returns to 
England to fatisty himfelf concerning the truth of a report 
which had reached him, that Celeftina had transferred her af- 
fe€tions to another lover. Many circumftances concur to cone 
firm the report; and his jealoufy converts every thing into a 
proot of her inconftancy. ‘Tis determines him, without far- 
ther delay, to offer himfelf to Milfs Fitz Hayman, and he is 
accepted. However, an intimacy, which he difcovers between 
this lady and an Irith officer, Capt. Cavanaugh, foon furnifhes 
him with a good pretext for breaking off .an engagement, to 
which his heart had never aflented; and he again leaves Eng- 
Jand with a full perfuafion that Celeitina would foon give her- 
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flf to another. —Travelling over the Pyrenean mountains, he 
arrives at the Vallée de Loufon, where he is hofpitably enter- 
tained at the Chateau de Rochemarte, by the Count Bellegarde. 
This French nobleman’s fifter, Genevieve, had been formerly 
married to an Englifh gentleman, Capt. Ormond; on whofe 
abience and death, on military fervice, his infant daughter had 
been configned, through the cruelty of Genevieve’s father, to 
aconvent. This child is, by: indifputable proofs, found to be 
Celeftina. Willoughby, in a tranfport, returned to England. 
On inquiry, he finds that Celeftina is gone to Exmouth with 
Lady H. Howard. He impatiently haftens thither, not witn- 
out apprehenfion that fhe is by this time married to Montague 
Thorold. Appearances cherifh the apprehenfion. Celeftina, 
too, believes him married to his coufin. A pathetic int.rview 
brings forth an éclairctffement, which produces mutual tran{port 5 
and the whole terminates in their happy marriage. 

This, with a few fubordinate incidents, and two or three 
affecting epifodes, is the ftory of Celeftina: it is natural, and 
well conceived ; and the whole bufinefs is fo artfully conducted, 
as to give the narrative a general air of probability. Some few 
circumftances are, perhaps, liable to objection. Particularly, 
it may be thought,—at leaft by thofe who have never heard, or 
who have forgotten, that it is one of the characters of love * to 
hope, though hope itfelf were loft,’’——that Montague Thorold’s 
inflexible perfeverance is improbable ;—that the fudden transfer, 
which he makes of his affections, from Celeftina, after her mar- 
riage, to her coufin Anzoletta, on account of her likenefs to 
Celeftina, is incredible ;—and that there is no foundation for 
fuppofing {uch a likenefs, as Celeitina’s father (to whom her 
refemblance was fo great as to ftrike his fifter Lady H. How- 
ard, at their cafual interview,) was not related either to the 
father or mother of Auzoletta: but, notwithftanding thefe and 
a few other trivial defeéis, the incidents of this novel are hap- 
pily imagined, and judicioufly difpefed. The charaéters, par- 
ticularly thole of Willeughby and Celeftina, Vavafour, Mon- 
tague Thorold, Lady Caftlenorth, and Mrs. Molyneux, are 
diftin@ly marked and well fupported: the fentiments are fuch 
as could only have been dictated by true fenfibility: the de- 
{criptions of natural fcenes are elegant and picturefque; and 
the language is natural, eafy, and, as the fubje& requires, fa 
miliar, ornamented, or pathetic.—We give, as a {pecimen, the 
following defcription of Celeftina’s cafual view of Alvettone, 
the family feat of Willoughby, after an abfence of feveral years. 
(Vol II. p. 207.) 

, * The road they were travelling led along the fide of Alveflone 
ark for near a mile and a half.—Qn looking up, fhe law one of 
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the park gates, and cried—‘* Alveftone! is it not? oh! yes I fee it 
is; there is the houfe!” Cathcart [her companion] anfwered that 
it was.—‘*T have a ftrange fancy,” faid Celefltina, ‘* to get out, and 
gO up to that tuft of beech trees on the brow of the hill: itis not 
far. I thall not be gone Jong. Will you wait for me?” 

* They then went into the park over the ftepping-ftile, and 
walking about half a quarter of a mile, reached the group of beech 
trees which fhaded a high knoll in the park; from whence the 
houfe, half concealed by intervening wood, appeared to ‘great ad. 
vantage. It was now the beginning of May, and the trees under 
which fhe ftood ¥ere juft coming into leaf, while others fcattered 
over the park were many of them of the molt vivid green, con- 
trailed by the darker fhade of fir and cyprefs mingled among them. 
One of the trees of this clump was marked by Willoughby with her 
name, his own, and his fifter’s, and the date. It was five years 
fince ; and the bark had grown rough and knotted round the {cars, 
but the letters ftill remained. It was to revifit this well known me- 
morial that Celeftina had been anxious; and now fhe could hardly 
bear the thoughts of leaving it. She recollected every trifling cir- 
cumftance that happened when Willoughby cut thofe letters; the 
cloaths he wore, and his very look were again prefent to her; while, 
in the breeze that fighed among the trees, fhe fancied fhe heard the 
found of his voice, and that he pronounced the name of Celeftina. 
In this ftate of mind the had almoft forgotten that Cathcart waited 
for her, till a herd of deer ran bounding by her; and looking up 
fhe faw following them in mimic race feveral horfes which grazed 
inthe park. ‘There was among them a favourite little mare, which 
Willoughby had been fond of from a boy: ig had always carried 


him to Eton, and been the companion of all his boyifh {ports ; and | 


when it became old, had been turned into the park in fummer time; 
and carefuliy fhelrered in winter, While Mrs. Willoughby lived, 
it had been accuilomed to be fed with bread once or twice a day 
from her hand, from her daughter’s, or Celeftina’s; and fince her 
death, the old fervants in the houfe, with whom it was a fort of co- 
temporary, had accuftomed it to the fame indulgence, to which it 
had become fo habituated, that on fight of any of the family it went 
towards them to be fed. ‘l‘his creature, therefore, no fooner faw 
Celeftina’s cloaths fluttering among the trees, than it left its com- 
anions, and came neighing towards her. 

‘ Celeftina fancied the animal remembered her. She careffed it 
fondly, and, with tears in her eyes, and a deep figh, cried—** Ah! 
Fanchette, you recollect then your old friend, when perhaps your 
{till beloved matter is trying to forget her, and may already have 
fucceeded but too well,.’’ She found herfelf too much affected with 
this idea, and turning her fwimming eyes towards the houfe, the 
contraft between what fhe now was, and what hardly a month 
fince fhe expected to’be-—the fearful apprehenfion that Willoughby 
had become a convert to avarice and ambition, and that Mifs Fiz 
Hayman, who had the power to gratify both thofe paffions, would foon 


poffefs the place, where fhe had fondly hoped to conftitute the happi- . 


nefs of bis life whofe happinefs was dearer co her than her own—all 


crowded with cruel force on her mind: and feeling her fenfations 
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become more and more painfal, fhe tore herfelf from the {pot which 
had fo forcibly prefented them, Fanchette {till following her, and 
importuning to be fed. She walked flowly towards the park gate, 
and faw Cathcart, who began to be uneafy at her flay, coming to 
meet her. He underftood the nature of her fenfations too well to 
nake any inquiries: but offering her his arm, in filence led her to- 
wards the chaife. Lefore the afcended the fteps of the ftile, fhe 
turned once more to look at the horfe; kiffed the fenfible animal as 
it licked her hands; and pronouncing a half flifled and tremulous 
adieu! Fanchette! fhe got as haftily as fhe could into the chaife, 
and defired Cathcart to order the poftilion on quickly. 

‘ Celeftina, as her thoughts went back to paft pleafures, and as 
her heart felt all the bitternefs of difappointed hope, indulged her- 
felf without reftraint in the fad luxury of forrow.—'T ears feil lowly 
down her cheeks, while diftrefling images prefented themfelves to 
her fancy; and infenfibly the tender adieu the bad taken of the 
place, the tender withes fhe had formed for the lamented friend and 
lover towhom it belonged, arranged themfelves into verie, and pro- 
duced the following 

‘ SONNET. 
‘ Farewel ye lawns! by fond remembrance bleft, 
As witnefles of gay unclouded hours, 
Where to maternal friendfhip’s bofom prefs’d, 
My happy childhood pafs’d amid your bow’rs. 
Ye wood-walks wild! where leaves and fairy fiow’rs 
By Spring’s luxuriant hand are flrewn anew ; 
Rocks, whence with fhadowy grace rude nature lours 
O’er glens and haunted ftreams !—a long adieu! 
—And you!—oh! promis’d Happine/s ! whofe voice 
Deluded fancy heard in every grove, 
Bidding this tender trufting heart rejoice 
In the bright profpec&t of unfailing love: 
Tho’ loft to me—ftill may t4y {mile ferene 
Blefs the dear Lord of this regretted {cene.’ 

This extra&t, added to the acccunts which we have given of her 
former works, will give the reader no unfavourable idea of Mrs. 
Smith’s talents, both for profe compofition, and for poetry. E " 
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Arr. XII. 4 Critical Analjfis and Review of all Mr. Voltaire’s 
Works; with oceafional Diiquifitions on Epic Poetry, the Drama, 
Romance, &c. By Mr. Linguet. ‘T'ranflated from the French 
by James Boardman. 8vo. pp. 269. 4s. Boards. Johnfon. 1790. 


T° review the works of fo voluminous and various a writer 
~ a8 Voltaire, is a vaft undertaking. ‘To review his re- 
Viewer, with a diftinét inquiry into the ground of his canons 
of criticifm, and into the propriety of his various ftrictures, 
would be a work fearcely lefs laborious. As it lies far beyond 
the limits of a mifcellaneous journal, we muft fatisfy ourfelves 
with reporting to our readers the contents of this volume. 


X 2 M. Lin- 
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M. Linguet, after a few flight obfervations on the life and 
character of Voltaire, proceeds to examine, firft his poetical 
and then his profe writings. ; 

As an epic poet, the critic is difpofed to allow Voltaire a 
very fmall fhare of merit. Comparing the Henriade with the 
Iliad, the A-neid, the Jerufalem Delivered, and the Orlando, 
he concludes it to be, in many refpects, inferior to each of 
them. He complains of the inaction, and of the confequent 
coldnefs, which prevail through this poem: ¢ It abounds (fays 
he,) with beautiful defcriptions, but has hardly a fingle ani- 
mated Being: they are highly-finifhed medallions, adapted to 
the decoration of a gallery; not living chara&ters, crowdine 
into it.” In fhort, all the merit which he allows to this poem, 
is that of containing many very fine verfes, and fome portraits, 
admirably drawn ; collecting, in the text, and in the notes an- 
nexed to it, the principal events of an epocha ever memorable 
to the French nation, and furnifhing, to thofe among them 
who have the charge of educating youth, fome details, which 
they may compare in their language with the fine defcriptions 
taken from the poets of antiquity. 

In the drama, M. Linguet gives Voltaire higher praife, but 
pronounces him inferior to Racine in the juft, delicate, and 
pathetic developement of the human heart ; and to Corneille in 
force of genius, in depth of thought, and in fubtlety of difcri- 
mination. His chief excellencies ne judges to be, abundance 
and variety of character, and a kind of philofophy at once dig- 
nified and pathetic. He applauds his tafte, in excluding from 
his tragedies all abfolutely deteftable charaéters. On this point, 
M, Linguet remarks as follows : 

‘ This is a point on which I prefume to think almoft all eur av- 
thors have been miftaken, who have difplayed their talents in this 
{pecies of compofition. It is neceflary, fay they, to avail ourfelves 
of the feelings of the audience: but at the fame time they have 
forgotten that there fhould be a proportion between the fhock, 
and the organs which are to fuftain ir. 

‘In common life, in fpite of our invincible propenfity to intereft 
ourfelves in favor of every being who feems to fuffer, if his cries 
are continual, if they degenerate into fcreams, if his wounds are 
hideous and openly difplayed, we are prefently impreffed with hor- 
ror, rather than pity. We fly from a fpectacle which operates as a 

unifhment, and become indifferent from excefs of fenfibility : itis 
the ftring of the violin which lofes its fweetne{s from being 100 
much itretched. 

‘ This principle is univerfally true, equally on the theatre as 
elfewhere. There the organs fhould not be wounded, from a tvd 
great defire of affecting them ; which muft happen, even in co- 


medy, when the humour is too grofs, or the vices too odious ; and 
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in tragedy, when the misfortunes, and, for a ftronger reafon, when 
the guilt of the heroes, is extended to a degree of atrocioufnes. 

‘ Has not Moliere fomewhat violated this fitnefs in his Tar- 
tufe? This piece poffeffes fome moft excellent ftrokes of humer, 
and fome mafterly traits of character: but the outlines of the pic- 
ture appear to me neither juft nor pleafing: his impoftor is at the 
fame time too bafe, too knavifh, and too grofs; the real Tartuffes 
would be much lefs to be dreaded, if they were not more ‘kilfal : 
thofe among them who are capable of equal guilt, ufe very differ- 
ent means to conceal it. 

‘ Further, an abufe of religion, pufhed to fuch an excefs, be- 
comes more properly an object of juftice than comedy. We do not 
Jaugh at a fcene of horror; and the character of the Tartuffe is fo 
criminal, that the poet had no way left of difpofing of him but by 
fending him to prifon, by an immediate and irregular act of power, 
by a lettre de cachet, which affluredly is neither inftrudtive nor hu- 
morous. 

‘ The rule is the fame, and even ftill more effential to tragedy. 
Its objet is to imprefs and affect the heart: true, but in order that 
the tears may be gentle, it mutt be gentle feniations that produce 
them, not painful ones, which force them from us. 

‘ Even in cataitrophes, which the audience has forefeen, thofe 
which they appear to have fought, but, in order to partake as it 
were, in the horror attending them, fuch as public executions, 
(thefe, as we know, are tragedies of the vulgar) in thofe fcenes of 
terror to which the fpectators are attracted by the hope and the ex- 
pectation of being affected, the fentiment muit proceed from one of 
thefe two fources; either the guilt is of fuch a nature as abfolutely 
to extinguifh all compaffion, in which cafe the fufferings of the 
vidlims excite no pity, or their remorfe, when compared with their 
crimes, obtain their pardon ; the audience then becomes interefted 
in their fate, and every fpectator awaits the fatal moment with 
painful anxiety. 

‘ Both reafon and experience then feem to concur, in admonith- 
ing the poet not to carry the theatrical emotion to that excefs by 
which it becomes annihilated, or changed into fixed grief; which, 
I repeat, can never fail to happen, when the chara¢ters are too cri- 
minal, or too unfortunate.’ 

In the comedies of Voltaire, M. Linguet finds little wit or 
pleafantry; and he condemns the ftale pedantry, the grofs 
equivoques, and the contemptible ribaldry, which the poet ad- 
mits into thofe pieces in which he profefles to introduce hu- 
Morous charaéters. 


Voltaire’s tales, epiftles, fatires, and treatifes in verfe, have 
obtained this critic’s warm admiration. In thefe cafual fallies 
of genius, he is of opinion, that the name of the author will 
ever be ranked among the moft celebrated, and will often be 
regarded as the firft. ¢ In thefe pieces he continually prefents 
us with ingenious fimilies and allufions at once poignant and 
inftructive: we difcover in them the delicacy and lightnefs of 
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the man of the world, united with the dignity and eafe of the 
philofopher.’ 

M. Linguet opens his critique on the profe works of Voltaire 
With this general encomium : 

‘ This is the field in which Mr, Voltaire might be truly faid to 
triumph; at leaft, the applaufe he gains or forces from his readers, 
when addrefiing them in a language divefted of the pomp, the pre- 
tenfions, we may even fay the embarraffments of poetry, is then 
much lefs liable to exception, A purity of elocution, a juftnefs of 
epithet, a profulion of ideas, perfpicuity and energy of expreffion, 
neatnefs of ityle, and harmony of period, gaiety, dignity, all are 
here found, united with an eafe, a facility, and an art of familiar. 
izing every fubject, in a manner before him unparalleled.’ 

‘Thofe departments of profe-writing, which depend on ima- 
gination, Voltaire is allowed by his critic to have traverfed 
with great fuccefs: but he refts his fame chiefly on his hifto. 
rical works, ¢ His Charles XII. is written with wifdom, diz. 
nity, and elegance; and his Ave of Louis XLV. places hin 
jJuperior to all hiftorians modern or ancient.’ 

Voltaire’s writings on the fubjeét of religion are, in M. 
Linguet’s judgment, highly cenfurable, on account of their 
immoral tendency. He acknowleges, indeed, that, in the cha- 
racter of a philofopher, Voltaire has been a great benefactor to 
mankind. 

‘ Being of all men who have written, the moft univerfally read, 
who even cto the higheit point of perfection pofleffed the ar: of ex- 
prefling his ideas with perfpicuity, and of infinuating them with 
art, he has made an iniinite number of profelytes, and he ought to 
have his due tribute of thanks, when his notions bave been found 
to conduce to the public welfare and the general benefit of fociety. 
Of thefe he pofleiies many, on literature, education, government, 
legiflation, and even on jurifpredence, 

‘ Though he cid not immediately work a reformation, becaufe 
he did not poflefs the requifite power, he kindled that general 
fpirit, which in time produces it, and therein effeGed a real change. 
Manners are become more polilhed, if not more pure, and the 
eyes of men are more Open to what may do them harm. Decrees, 
which thirty years earlier would not have excited the lealt alarm, 
have been annulled by the vo:ce of the people, which has compel- 
led their governors to yield to the claims of reafon and jultice. 
Debates, partly political and partly religious, which at the com- 
mencement of the prefent century, and perhaps flill later, would 
have led to violence and perfecution, have excited no intereft what- 
ever. The general indifference has rendered them lefs acute, and 
their eff-s lefs tedious and mifchievous; and perhaps, in the end, 
may in time wholly prevent them, and thus {pare our children from 
a {courge which has afflicted and cifgraced their ancefors. 

« Juitice obliges us to acknowledge, that it is in a great meafure 
to My. Voltaire we are indebted for thefe benefits. So far he 1s 
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entitled to claim the gratitude of his contemporaries and of pofte- 
rity. I will even go further—had he confined himfelf, in treating 
on religion, to fhew how far, under pretence of enforcing its pri- 
vileges, the fpirit of its founder has been departed from—to what 
a degree paflion has fometimes prevailed over morality—if, in a 
maferly defcription of the crimes produced by fanaticifm, the fcan- 
dals of fuperflition, the meannefs of avariceveiled under a vene- 
rable form, addrefling mankind he had faid, ‘* Thefe horrors are 
no lefs oppofite to true religion than to reafon ;” an idea fo well 
exprefled in Alzira, 
«© Our God is their’s, my fon, but they infult him.” 

If even he had fometimes embellifhed thefe ferious truths by the 
graces of his ftyle, and made ufe of his powers of ridicule to expofe 
the oppofite errors, he had {till merited the title of a benefactor of 
mankind.’ 

Thus much the author concedes in favour of Voltaire’s phi- 
lofophy: but he condemns his numerous and violent attacks 
on Revelation, as injudicious and cruel attempts to deprive the 
world of a fyftem the beft calculated * to encourage the weak, 
to confole the wretched, to curb the wicked, and to ferve asa 
fizn of union to all men.’ If we agree with the critic in this 
cenfure, it muft be on ground very different from that which 
he has chofen. He leaves to divines the care of juftifying the 
Revelation, and of eftablifhing its truth ; and he grants that 
¢ when all men are become Philofophers and Deifts, .it will no 
longer be neceflary for them to be Chriftians:’ but, in the 
mean time, he thinks Chriftianity neceflary as the cement of 
fociety. His advice to kings is, ¢ Suffer not the principles of 
your faith to be difcufled; they are fixed: permit them not to 
be defended any more than attacked.’ He even aflerts, that 
toleration ought not to extend fo far as to permit any one to 
endeavour at deftroying or altering the public faith *. What 
is all this, but afferting, in other words, that the eftablifhed 
belief is, at all events, to be maintained, whether it be true or 
falfe? For our part, convinced as we are that error mutt 
always be injurious to mankind, we difclaim all alliance with 
that oppreffive and abfurd fyftem of policy, which would lay 
violent reftraints on freedom of refearch, and which attempts to 
govern men by deception and impofture ; and we profefs our- 





felves friends of Chriftianity, only on the fuppofition of its truth. E 





_* The author, we fuppofe, would not have written in chis rep- 
tile train in a Froteftant country. Such fentiments feem only cal- 
culated for thofe climates, in which the religion is juit what the 
Pontif or the Mufti have prefcribed. 
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Art. XII. 4% Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, in confe. 
quence of fome late Difcufiions in Parliament, relative to the 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 8vo. pp.139. 35. fewed, 
Dodiley. 3791. 

66 Ee veRY thing,” it has been remarked, ** has two handles—g 

right handle, and a wrong one.” It feems as if it were by 
the laft of the two, that Mr. Burke had of Jate determined to 
lay hold of whatever he takes up. In his firft publication on 
the affairs of France, he reprefented the appropriation of the 
ecclefiaftical revenues, (i.e. the public property,) to the pay- 
ment of the public debt, as a meafure adopted, not to preferve 
the public faith, but folely to gratify a wicked paffion for rob- 
bery and facrilege. He confidered the unlimited liberty, grant. 
ed to Chriftians of every denomination, of openly maintaining 
their opinions and practifing their worfhip, not as an attempt 
to derive credit and ftrength to the Chriftian caufe from ever 
quarter, but as a fettled defign to deftroy the Chriftian faith, 

He viewed the trial by jury, an equal reprefentation, the fre- 

quent fhifting of power into different hands, the freedom of the 

prefs, and all the falutary reftraints on tyranny, as undeniable 
evidences of a deliberate intention to eftablifh the moft feroci- 
ous and oppreffive defpotifm. He lamented the deftruction of 
that infernal prifon-houfe, the Baftile, as a cruel and unpro- 
voked demolition of the ‘* dimg’s ca/ffle.”’ He deprecated the 
formation of a numerous militia, by which the power of the 

{word was taken from a ftanding army, and placed in the hands 

of the nation at large, as an endeavour to enflave the people, 

and to govern by an army. Ina word, in direét defiance of a 

rule which has the ftrongeft fanclion, not only of reafon, but 

of religion, though the fruit was good, he contended that the 
tree was Corrupt ; and whenever he faw the grape and the fig, 
he exclaimed, with vehemence, behold a thorn and a bramble. 

In his fecond publication, the right hon. gentleman improv- 
ed on his ideas, and rofe fome degrees higher in his unaccount- 
able {cale of interpretation, He there told us, that the enormous 
crimes, which he had before laid to the charge of the National 

Aflembly, were not committed with relu@tant fubmiffion, but 

that they were perpetrated with delight: that they were not the 

neceflary evils into which they were unavoidably hurried by the 
wild nature of the fchemes in which they had engaged, but 
that the fchemes themfelves were planned on purpole that they 
might have an opportunity of committing the crimes, *¢ They 
do not commit crimes”’ ({aid he) ‘* for their defigns ; but they 
form defigns that they may commit crimes * ;” and when, on 
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* See the whole paragraph, iz Rey. vol. v, p. 322, New Series. 
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the 14th of July 1790, the French celebrated the deftruction of 
defpotifm, and feated their monarch on a throne, to convince 
him that, though they had caft off the fear of flaves, they ftill 
retained the loyalty of freemen, yet, to Mr. Burke’s fingular optics 
every thing appeared inverted. He faw the king on a pillory, 
expofed to the fcorn and derifion of a feditious and unprincipled 
multitude ; and he beheld infults offered to degraded majeity, 
which, in his eye, were more atrocious than the horrors of the 
sth and 6th of October 1780 ! 

In the fame fpirit of finifter inference, Mr, Burke, in his 
prefent appeal,— [for to him it is univerfally afcribed,—] con- 
cludes that the favourable reception and extenfive fale of -his 
“ Reflections”? was * not owing to any excellence in the com- 
pofition capable of perverting the public judgment ;’ not owing 
to his § dextrous argument and powerful eloquence :’ but that 
his work was admired, becaufe ‘ it tended to eftablifh no max- 
jms and to infpire no fentiments adverfe to the wife and free 
conftitution of this kingdom * !? He fuppofes that fuch of his 
former friends as difapprove his book, have cenfured it folely 
for its critical defects, and not for its political principles ; and 
therefore, * though he may find himfelf humbled in their critt- 
cal cenfure as a writer, yet as a man and as an Englifhman, 
he finds matter not only of confolation, but of pride!’ As to 
that difference of fentiment, too glaring to be denied, between 
himfelf and thofe with whom he ufed to co-operate, and who 
fill continue to call themfelves Whigs, he finds it is wholly 
owing to heir change of opinion, and not to any alteration of 
bis ideas. 

Though an appeal chiefly feems to imply that its author 











* Mr. Burke feems to think the approbation, which the public 
has beltowed on his ‘* Reflections,” is to be attributed folely to the 
liberal and conttitutional principles maintained in that work. We 
are of opinion that the caufes of approbation have been various. 
Some of the right hon. gentleman’s indifcriminate admirers, [** wife 
men,’ faid Mr. Barke, as we have elfewhere had occafion to quote, 
‘fare not admirers,”| have been influenced by one motive; fome 
by another. Of the more honeft motives, the principal may, per- 
haps, be enumerated in the words of the poet : 


** Some, to the fafcination of a name 
Surrender judgment, hood-wink’d. Some, the ftyle 
Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 

Of error leads them, by a tune catranc’d. 

While floth feduces more, too weak to bear 

The infupportable fatigue of thought, 

And {wallowing, therefore, without paufe or choice, 
Phe total grit unffred, hufks and all.” 
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fhould ftand on the defenfive, yet this work, like Mr. B.'s lag 
letter, is more replete with invective than with juftification, 
In his folicitude, his over-folicitude, to fhew that he was not 
bound by any party principle * from exprefling his fentiments 
ftrongly againft the French Revolution, which, being a matter 
ftanding by itfelt, was an open fudject cf political difcuffion, 
Mr. B. gives a detail of what he intended to have fhewn (he 
himfelf fays, ‘ demonftrated by arguments which he thought 
could not be refuted, and by documents which he was et 
could not be denied,’) refpecting the French Revolution, if he 
had been permitted freely to deliver his fentiments, in the de- 
vate on the Canada bill : 

« He meant to demonftrate, that the French fcheme was not a 
comparative good, but a poiitive evil.—‘lhat the queition did not 
at all turn, as it had been ftated, on a — between a monarchy 
and a re publi ic. He denied that the prefent fcheme of things in 
France, did at all deferve the refpectable name of a republic : he 
had therefore no comparifon between monarchies and republics to 
make.—'That what was done in France was a wild attempt to me- 
thodize anarchy; to perpetuate and fix diforder.—T hat it was a 
foul, impious, monitrous thing, wholly out of the courfe of moral 
nature. He undertook to prove, thatit was generated in treachery, 
fraud, falfeiood, hy pocrify, and unprovoked murder.—He offered 
to make out, that thofe who have led in that bufinefs, had con- 
ducied themfelves with the utmoft perfidy to their colleagues in 
function, and with the moft flagrant perjury both towards their kin 
and their conftiruents; to the one cf whom the afiembly had {worn 
fealty; and to the other, when under no fort of violence or con- 
ftraint, they had fworn a full obedience to inftructions.—That by 
the terror of affaffination they had driven away a very great number 
of the members, fo as to produce a falfe appearance of a majority. 
Vhat this fetitious majority had fabricated a coniticetion, which as 
now it ftancs, is a tyranny far beyond any example that can be found 
in the civilized European world of our age ; that therefore the lovers 
of it muit be lovers, nor of liberty, but, if they at ail underftand 
it, of the Jowett and bafett of all fervitude. 

‘ He propofed to prove, that the prefent fate of things in France 
is not a tranfient evil, produ@ive, as fome have too favourably re- 
prefented it, of alatting good; but that the prefent evil is only the 
means of producing future, and (if that were poflible) worfe evils. — 
‘That it is not an undigefted, imperfect, and crude fcheme of li- 
berty, which may gradually be mellowed and ripened into an or- 
derly and focial freedom ; bat that it is fo fundamentally wrong, as 
to be utterly incapable of correcting itfelf by any length of time, or 
of being formed iato any moce of polity, of which a ‘member of the 
houfe of commons could publicly declare his approbaticn. 





* Jn our opinion, Mr. B, deems much too highly of party, of party 
principles, and of party engagements, fora genuine Whig. ‘True 
Whiggifm is exclufively attached to no pasty, but follows truth and 
liberty into all parties. if 
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«If it had been permitted to Mr. Burke, he would have fhewn 
giftinctly, and in derail, that what the affembly calling itfelf na- 
tional, had held out as a large and libera} toleration, is in reality a 
cruel and infidious religious perfecution ; infinitely more bitter than 
any which had been heard of within this century.—That it had a 
feature in it worfe than the old perfecutions.—That the old perfe- 
cutors acted, or pretended to act, from zeal towards fome 
fyftem of piety and virtue: they gave ftrong preferences to their 
own; and if they drove people from one religion, they provided 
for them another, in which men might take refuge, and expect 
confolation.-—That their new perfecution is not againft a variety in 
con{cience, but againft all confcience.—'That it profefles contempt 
towards its objeét ; and whilft it treats all religion with (corn, is not 
fo much as neutral about the modes: it unites the oppofite evils of 
intolerance and of indifference. 

‘ He could have proved that it is fo far from rejeéting tefls (as 
unaccountably had been afierted) that the affembly had impofed 
teits of a peculiar hardfhip, arifing from a cruel and premeditated 
pecuniary fraud: tefts againft old principles, fanctioned by the laws, 
and binding wpon the confcience. — That thefe teits were not impofed 
as titles to fome new honcur or fome new benefit, but to enable men 
to hold a poor compenfation for their legal eflates, of which they 
had been us juftly deprived ; and, as they had before been reduced 
from affluence t@ indigence, fo on refufal to {wear againft their con- 
{cience, they are now driven from indigence to famine, and treated 
with every poflible degree of outrage, infult, and inhumanity.— 
That thefe tefts, which their impofers well knew would not be taken, 
were intended for the very purpofe of cheating their milerable vic- 
tims out of the compenfation which the tyrannic impottors of the 
affembly had previoufly and purpofely rendered the public unable 
to pay. ‘lhat thus their ultimate violence arofe from their original 
fraud. 

‘“ He would have fhewn that the univerfal peace and concord 
amonpit nations, which thefe common enemies to mankind had 
held out with the fame fraudulent ends and pretences with which 
they had uniformly conducted every part of their proceedings, was 
a coarfe and clumfy deception, unworthy to be propofed as an ex- 
ample, by an informed and fagacious Britifh fenator, to any other 
country.— That far from peace and good-will to men, they medi- 
tated waragaintt all other governments ; and propofed tyitematically 
to excite in them all the very worilt kind of feditions, ‘in order to 
lead to their common deftruction.—That they had difcovered, in 
the few inftances in which they have hitherto had the power of dif- 
covering it, (as at Avignon, and in the Comtat, at Cavailhon and 
at Carpentras) in what a favage manner they mean to conduct the 
feditions and wars they have planned againft their neighbours for the 
fake of putting themfelves at the head of a confederation of repub- 
lics as wild and as mifchievous as theirown. He would have thewn 
in what manner that wicked fcheme was carried on in thofe places, 
without being direétly either owned or difclaimed, in hopes that the 
wndone people fhould at length be obliged to fly to their tyrannic 
protection, 
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protection, as fome fort of refuge from their barbarous and trea; 
cherous holtility. He would have fhewn from thofe examples, that 
neither this nor any other fociety could be in fafety as long as fuch 
a public enemy was in acondition to continue directly or indireély 
fuch practices againft its peace. — That Great Britain was a princi- 
pal object of their machinations ; and that they had begun by efta- 
biifhing correfpondences, communications, and a fort of federal 
union with the factious here.-—That no practical enjoyment of a 
thing fo imperfect and precarious, as human happinefs mutt be, even 
under the very beit of governments, could be a fecurity for the ex. 
tence of thefe governments, during the prevalence of the prin- 
ciples of France, propagated from that grand fchool of every dif- 
order, and every viee. 

« He was prepared to fhew the madnefs of their declaration of the 
pretended rights of man; the childifh futility of fome of their 
maxims ; the grofs and ftupid abfurdity and palpable falfity of others; 
and the mifchievous tendency of all fuch declarations to the wellbeing 
of men and of citizens, and the fafecy and profperity of every juft 
commonwealth. He was prepared to fhew that, in their condud, 
the affembly had direétly violated not only every juft principle of 
government, bet every one, without exception, of their own falfe 
or futile maximg ; and indeed every rule they had pretended to lay 
down for their Own Girection. 

‘ In a word, he was ready to thew, that thofe who could, after 
fuch a full and fair expofure, continue to countenance the French 
infanity, were not miltaken politicians, but dad men; but he 
thought that in this eafe, as in many others, ignorance had been 
the caufe of admiration.’ 

‘ Thefe,’ fays Mr. Burke, ¢ are ftrong affertions. They 
require {trong proofs :’-——They do iadeed !=but, * the member 
who laid down thefe pofitions was aid is ready to give, in his 
place, to each pofition, decifive evidence.’——-Why then has he 
not favoured the public with fome fuch evidence ? would it not 
have been as convincing, if it had been printed in his books, 
as if the right hon. member had delivered it orally in his place? 
Several of thefe aflertions, we believe, it would be very difficult 
to prove, either in or out of the houfe, Before it can be proved 
that the majority in favour of any queftion, decided in the af- 
fembly, was a falfe appearance, it muft be fhewn that the num- 
bers conftituting fuch majority, were lefs than the number of 
abfentees ; and even then, it will ftill remain to be proved, that 
thofe abfentees were kept away by the terror of affaffination, 
After all, whatever might be the cafe of the deputies, we think 
no man of obfervation can doubt of there being a real and de- 
cided majority of the French nation, in favour of every import- 
ant meafure that has been adopted. What wretched fophiftry, 
however, is it to fay, that the old perfecutions, when they 
drove people from one religion, provided for them another, in 
which they might take refuge and expect confolation ! = 
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rable confolation, doubtlefs, it muft have been for a Chriftian, 
to be not only allowed, but compelled, to take refuge in the 
bofom of paganifm ! A comfortable retreat, to be fure, for a pro- 
teftant, who abhorred popery as the vileft of proftitutions, to 
have an afylum provided for him in the houfe of one whom he 
loathed as the mother of harlots! The National Aflembly have 
renounced all partial protection and exclufive privileges in fa- 
vour of the Catholic religion ; and have granted the rights of 
citizenfhip to perfons of every religion without diftinétion. Mr. 
Burke, it feems, would have had them relinquith this fuperi- 
ority in favour of one religion only, that they might transfer 
and confine it to another ;—and this is his idea of a large and 
a liberal toleration ! 

As to a teft, if, as we fuppofe, the civic oath be intended, 
that amounts to no more than a folemn engagement, on the 
part of an individual, that he will not raife any private cabals, 
form any feparate plots, nor enter into any fecret machinations, 
intrigues, and con{piracies, to difturb the peace or refift the 
will of the majority ;—and in all this, we not only fee nothing 
with which any man may not comply, without complaining of 
ateit, or talking of any impofition on his confcience, but we 
fee nothing with which every man is not bound to comply, by 
the obligations of mora! duty, whether he does, or does not, 
take the oath. In the civic oath, we can fee no more than an 
oath which binds a man to do his duty, as a member of fociety, 
toward his neighbour ; and how can this be confidered as a 
hardfhip, or called a teft? The cafe of this oath has been 
much mifreprefented, or much mifunderftood, by Mr. Burke 
and others; and fo has another point of a fimilar nature. We 
mean the regulation which declares, that future legiflatures fhail 
not alter the conftitution, and that it fhall remain without 
change, or revifion, for a certain number of years. Mr. B. 
in page 21, {peaks of this as if it prevented all future improve- 
ments : whereas it prevents no improvement, nor even altera- 
tion. It does not preclude even a total change and utter fub- 
verfion of the new conititution; nay, it does not prohibit a 
return to their old defpotifm to morrow, if the people chufe, 
The fa& is this: Though it be neceflary that a legiflative body 
fhould conftantly exift, and be chofen, from time to time, for 
carrying on the ordinary bufinefs, and for providing for the 
fucceffive exigences of the fociety ; ; and though, for this pur- 
pofe, it be requifite to invelt that body with very high powers; 
yet there are fome powers, which the people wifely think are 
too great to be delegated, even to that body which they have 
made fupreme: fuch, for inftan nee, 1s the power of determining , 
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judicial, and other great public bodies, fhall be invefted; and 
of prefcribing the mode in which that authority fhall be exer- 
cifed; in other words, the power of making, or new-model- 
ling, a cconftitution. “The French nation fay, that their ordi- 
nary reprefentatives fhall not en!y have no power to change the 
conftitution of their own accord, without the confent of the 
peop! le, but that they fhall not evea, till che expiration of a cer- 
tain period of years, propofe any alteration to the people for 
their approbation. ‘This does not prevent the people them. 
felves from altering their formof government. It does not exclude 
change or improvement. It only declares that fuch change fhall 
not originate from the ordinary legiflative body. Itis no more 
than a declaration, on the part of the people, that they at pre- 
fent cordially approve of the new conftitution; and that fuc. 
ceeding Jegiflatures are to conclude, that thefe fentiments of 
popular approbation continue invariably the fame, until the 
period for revifion arrives ; unlefs the people themfelves fhall 
exprefsly declare the contrary. Here there is nothing that 
binds the prefent conftitution on the nation, in oppofition to 
its own will and inclination, even for a day; much lefs is there 
any thing, as Mr. Burke and fome others pretend, to bind it 
on poflerity for ever. 

Many more of Mr. Burke’s ¢ ftrong affertions’ appear to us 
entirely deftitute of proof, and fome of them deftitute of con- 
fiftency. How does he prove that the French, ¢ far from 
peace and good-will to men, meditate war againft all other go- 
vernments ?’ So far, indeed, as the French government pof- 
fefles any fuperior excellence, it may be faid to make war on 
whatever is corrupt and unfound in other covernments. Truth 
and purity are always carrying ona feeret warfare againft error 
and corruption: but if the French regulations are bad and mif- 
chievous, as Mr. Burke contends, the confeque neces that refult 
from them will deter other nations from copying the example, 
and will derive fireneth and fecurity to all that is good in other 
governments. As to any French emillazies being expre(sly fent 
into other nations, to fow the feeds of fedition, it is an idea 
only fitfor ridicule. “ihe French are too bufy with their own 
great and prefling affairs, to meddle with thofe of their neigh- 
bours. Befide, the very circumftance of a man’s being a fo- 
reigner, is, On many accounts, a great drawback on his qua- 
lifications for a confpirator. The government * which pro- 
{cribes all foreign knife-grinders, hawkers, and pedlars, can- 
not fail to excite a fmile at its pufillanimous terrors, arifing 
from the con{cioufnefs of its own internal weaknefs and injuf- 
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tice: but to make a Brutus or a Caflius, one that may lead 
the world a madding, and overthrow the ftable kingdoms of the 
earth, of an itinerant French tinker—he that can do this, let 
him never be deterred by any thing fo {imple as a proverb, from 
attempting to * make a filk purfe of a fow’s car.”” 

We faid, that fome of Mr. burke’s ¢ ftrong afiertions’ were 
Jeftitute of confiftency ; and we know not how he could re- 
concile it, that the French reformers fhould be fo ¢ childifh and 
futile, fo grofsly and fo ftupidly abfurd,’ and yet, at the fame 
time, that their plots and machinations fhould be fo artfully 
contrived, fo deeply laid, and fo infinuatingly mifchievous, as 
to‘ endanger the very exiitence of the very beft of govern- 
ments,’ by infufing a fpirit of difcontent among the people, 
even when one would fuppofe they were rendered proof againf{t 
fuch wicked fchemes, by the * practical enjoyment of all hu- 
man hapninefs.’ 

Mr. Burke’s publications have, in a manner, made ground- 
lefs aflertions and inconiiftencies familiar tous. He has now 
no longer need to fay, paffex mot cela. We are, as it were, 
habituated to fuch forgivenefs :—but how fhall we forgive the 
ftrong, the very {trong aflertion, that * thofe who continue to 
countenance the French infanity, are not miftaken politicians, 
but dad men ?’—Oh! party-zeal! for what haft thou not to 
anfwer! Thou that warpeit the hearts of good men (fuch we 
have ever been ufed to eftcem Mr. Burke,) to think thus hardly 
of their fellows, for a mere variety in opinion! 

In purfuance of his vindication, Mr. Burke inquires: © whe- 
ther he had a right, on general principles, to prove his allega- 
tions refpecting the French Revolution, in a parliamentary dif- 
cuflion :’—=* whether the debate on the Quebec bill was a pro- 
per feafon for fo doing ;’—* and whether the opinions contained 
in his book, and which he had begun to expatiate on, that 
day, were in contradiction to his former princip!es, and incon- 
iftent with the tenor of his conduét.’—On each of thefe topics, 
Mr. Burke throws out many defultory obfervations. We were 
not a little furprized to hear him preface the laft head of in- 
quiry, by faying : * He believes, (if he could venture to value 
himfelf upon any thing,) it is on the virtue of confiftency that 
he would value himfelf the mot. Strip him of this, and you 
leave him naked indeed !” 

[In order to prove his confiftency, Mr. B. tells us, that in 
his whole political life he has never been a€tuated by any other 
than one uniform wifh—that of preferving entire every part of 
the Britifh conttitution. In his defire to do this, he has fome- 
times ftood forward in defence of one part of the government, 
fometimes of another: one while he was the advocate of the 
democratic 
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democratic branch, and now again of the monarchical; de. 
fending each as he deemed each to be in danger:—but, if his 
zeal for the particular branch whofe caufe he was pleading, 
made him overlook, and feemingly neglect, that which he for. 
merly defended, it is extremely unfair, to infer that he thought 
Jefs highly than before, of the part which he now paffed over in 
filence, only. becaufe he conceived that, at prefent, it required 
not his fupport. “Io charge him with incontiftency on this 
account, he contends, is the height of injuftice. 

This vindication may be admitted in favour of the man who, 
while defending one part of the conftitution, is barely filent, 
refpecting another part: but it will not juftify him in cenfur- 
ing, and in condemning as defective, a.part which he once 
extolled as excellent; nor will it uphold him in building his 
defence, at one time, on general principles, propofitions, and 
doctrines, which are utterly incompatible with thofe principles, 
on which he proceeds at another time. Now Mr. Burke, in 
his former publications, has advanced principles of general pos 
litics, which it would puzzle the wit of man to reconcile with 
the doétrines on which he grounds the reafoning in his later 
works. ‘That this has been the cafe, needs no other proof than 
the reception which thefe general principles, delivered at difs 
ferent times, have found from different parties. Formerly, his 
principles were cordially embraced by the Whigs, and as cor- 
dially abhorved by the Tories. Latterly, it has been juft the 
reverfe. It is not enough to fay that the Whigs have changed, 
If Mr. B. has continued the fame, the Tories muft have 
changed alfo. Whether the right hon. gentleman has uni- 
formiy maintained the fame fentiments in his heart, is another 
point—beft known to himfelf. Certainly, his declarations, if 
he will literally abide by them, have not been uniform :—but per- 
haps, he never intended that his general pofitions, on either 
fide, fhould be conftrued /:terally, nor taken in their full extent;— 
he never intended to adopt them in the abftraé as univerfal 
and independent truths, but merely to borrow their aid in fup- 
port of the particular object in which he might happen to be 
engaged. ‘This, at leaft, feems to have been the cafe with his 
“ orand {welling fentiments of liberty,’? which he appears to 
have ufed only as auxiliaries to his rhetoric, a fort of mer- 
cenaries, to be difbanded as foon as the warfare, for which they 
were hired, fhould be ended; and not the native troops on 
whom he would chufe to rely in every conteft, as having at all 
times a common intereft with himielf. 

« I allow, as I ought to co, for the effufions which come from 4 
general zeal for liberty. ‘his is to be indulged, and even to be 


encouraged, as long as the gue/fion is general. Anorator, above all 
men, 
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then, ought to be allowed the full and free ufe of the praife of li- 
berty. A common place in favour of flavery and tyranny delivered 
to a popular affembly, would indeed be a bold defiance to all the 
principles of rhetoric. But in a queition whether any particular 
conititution is or is not a plan of rational liberty, this kind of rhe- 
torical flourifh in favour of freedom in general, is furely a little out 
of its place.’ 

If Mr. Burke has failed in proving his own confiltency, he 
has not been more fuccefsful in maintaining that the new Whigs, 
as he calls them, have departed from the principles of the old. 
Mr. Paine’s book is not, in every inftance, a fair fpecimen of 
the tenets of the modern Whigs; neither do the {peeches of the 
managers at Sacheverel’s trial contain a proper fample of the 
Whig principles of thofe times. Befide, Mr. burke, we think, 
has fometimes rather overflrained thefe fpeeches, and drawn in- 
ferences, and put conftru@tions on their meaning, which the 
words themfelves do not always warrant. He fhould alfo have 
recollected, that thefe Whigs were in adminiftration, and that 
it might be therefore expected that the complexion of their Jan- 
guage fhould be tinged and “¢ ficklied o’er with the pale caft”’ 
of their fituation *, The profecution alfo being carried on 
againft ‘Lory principles, there was no fear that the nature of it 
could be miftaken ; and therefore the managers might be lefs 
fcrupulous in felecting their expreffions ; becaufe the nature of 
the trial would clear up all ambiguities, and fhew that the lan- 
guage was always to be conitrued ina Whig, and notin a Tory, 
fenfe, as Mr. Burke would interpret it. it fhould alfo have 
been remembered that Sactheverel’s impeachment was not 
‘carried on,’ as Mr. B. fays, * for the exprefs purpofe of {tat- 
ing the true grounds and principles of the Revolution :’ but for 
ihe purpofe of fupporting the intereft and ftrengthening the 
power of the crown, as fettled by the Revolution. 

If the Whigs of the preient day carry their doctrines fome- 
what farther than thofe of former times, this ought not to be 
confidered as a departure from the principles of their predecef- 
lors, but rather as an improvement and extenfion of them. ‘The 
Tories of modern times are much more liberal than thofe of 
former reigns ; and why are not the Whigs to participate in 
the growing liberality of the age? while all other knowlege is 
progrefve, muft the knowlege of civil liberty and government 
alone ftand ftill? If the modern Whigs did not extend and ad- 
vance the knowlege tranfmitted to them by their predeceflors, 
as thofe predeceflors did that which was tranfmitted to them- 


oa 


* * It has been faid, that ‘Tories are Whigs when out of place, 
= Whigs, Tories when in place.” Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon, 
Vol. 1. p. 65. 
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felves, they would nat be worthy of being their defcendants, 
To be flavifhly bound by the force of authority, is contrary to 
the eflence of Whiggifm; and Mr. Burke never fhewed him. 
felf fo little of a Whig, as when he attempted to ufe fuch force, 


and impofe fuch fetters : 
«© For Whigs allow no force but argument,” as Sir William 


Browne long fince told Dr. Trapp. 
After a few more vague and mifcellaneous obfervations, Mr, 


Burke concludes his Appeal with fome remarks on the ufe of 
the word people. 


‘ The factions, now fo bufy amongft us, in order to diveft men 
of all love for their country, and to remove from their minds all 
duty with regard to the ftate, endeavour to propagate an opinion, 
that the people, in forming their commonwealth, have by no means 
parted with their power overit. This is an impregnable citadel, to 
which thefe gentlemen retreat whenever they are pufhed by the bar- 
tery of Jaws, and ufages, and pofitive conventions. Indeed it is of 
fuch and of fo great force, that all they have done in defending their 
outworks is fo much time and labour thrown away. Difcufs any of 


their fchemes—their anfwer is—It is the act of the people, and that - 


is fuficient. Are we to deny to a majority of the people the right 
of altering even the whole frame of their fociety, if fuch fhould be 
their pleafure? They may change it, fay they, from a monarchy 
to a republic to-day, and :o-morrow back again from a republic to 
a monarchy; aad fo backward and forward as often as they like. 
They are mailers of the commonwealth ; becaufe in fubftance they 
are themfelves the commonwealth. The French revolution, fay 
they, was the act of the majority of the people ; and if the majority 
of any other people, the people of England, for inftance, with to 
make the fame change, they have the fame right.’ 


* Juft the fame undoubtedly,’ fays Mr. Burke. ¢ That is, 
none at all.” We, on the contrary, contend that they have 
every right in the world. What! fays the right hon. gentle- 
man, ‘ furely neither the few nor the many have a right toact 
merely by their will, in any matter conneéted with duty, truft, 
engagement, or obligation.” Moft certainly, not only no ma- 
jority however great, but no whole, of a fociety, nor all the 


focieties on earth combined, have a right to violate the fmalleft 


of moral duties :—but we deny that the alteration of any form 
of civil government, confidered fimply in itfelf, and taken as an 
independent action, is any breach of moral duty. Men are no 
more reftrained nor forbidden by the laws of God, by the laws of 
nature, nor by the laws of morality, from pulling down one form 
of government to-day, fetting up another to-morrow, and 
changing it again fora third on the day after, if they ferioufly 
think fuch change conducive to their happinefs and welfare, 
than they are prohibited by the laws of morality from changing 


the form of their habitations, or the fafhion of their ae 
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As to * there being no power exifting of force to alter a confti- 
tution of a country, which has been once fettled upon fome 
compact, without a breach of the covenant or the confent of all 
the parties ;’ if Mr. Burke means, that the great body of a 
community are bound by compact not to alter the form of 
their government without the confent of thofe few, or, per- 
haps, of an individual, whom they have made their governor, 
who may ve, and who, in the cafe of hercditary fucceffion, has 
often been found to be, one of the weakeft and vileft of man- 
kind :—if, we fay, this be what Mr. Burke means, we deny 
that there ever was fuch a compact, or that a community were 
ever bound by fuch engagement. ‘To enter into fuch contract, 
would not only be grofsly ftupid, but it would be criminally 
wicked ; as it would not only prevent all improvement in art 
and feience, but check all progrefs in virtue. It would be 
fuch an idolatrous bowing of the knee to Baal, as a creature, 
endowed with the gift of reafon, and accountable for the im- 
provement of all his talents, would never be able to anfwer to 
his Creator :—-but fuch is not the nature and obligation of the 
focial compact. 

‘In a ftate of rude nature, (fays Mr. Burke,) there is no fuch thin 
asa people. A number of men in themfelves have no collective 
capacity. The idea of a people is the idea of acorporation. But 
in fuch a diffelution of an ancient fociety, 2s hath taken place in 
France, among{t men fo difbanded, there can be no people, neither 
majority, nor minority, nor power in any one perfon to bind another. 
The power of acting by a majority, after men have violated the 
contract out of which it has arifen, (if at all it exifted) muft be 
grounded on two aflumptions ; firft, that of an incorporation pro- 
duced by unanimity; and, fecondly, an unanimous agreement, 
that the act of a mere majority (fay of one) fhall pafs with them and 
with others for the aét of the whole.’ 

So then, if a number of perfons were to aflemble together, in 
Salifbury plain for inftance, it would be a folecifm to fay, there 
was a great crowd of people, the majority of whom were Eng- 
lithmen ; becaufe, not being an incorporated body, there could 
be neither people, nor majority. What quibbling is this! Mr. 
Burke might as well fay, that the French, by diflolving their 
ancient government, had ceafed to be men and women, as that 
they had ceafed to be a people. When it is faid, that the people 
have a right to frame their own government, nothing more is 
meant by the word people, than a collection of human beings 
who chufe to live and aflociate with each other, Of fuch a 
collection of men, (no matter what Mr. Burke, or any one 
elfe, may call them, whether a peopic, or * a number of vague 
loofe individuals,’) we affirm, that ‘ the majority told by the 
head,’ have a right to fet up any form of government that they 
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like, and to change that form as often as they think it cor. 
ducive to their welfare and happinefs fo to do. , 

This right of the majority does not reft on the two pofitions, 
which Mr. B. calls aflumptions, or gratis diéfa. It refts, not 
on a fuppofition, but on a fact, on a natural neceffity, which 
univerfally does, and muft prevail. God and nature have 
given to majorities, to minorities, and to every individual, ar- 
rived at maturity, full and abfolute right to govern themfeives, 
as they think beft for their own intereft. If, however, men 
chufe to live in fociety, and a part of any fociety think it con~ 
ducive to their intereft to eftabiifh a certain law, or rule, which 
another part of the fociety difapprove, there is then a natural 
and inevitable necefflity, unlefs they chufe to feparate into two 
diftinét communities, that the will of one part fhould yield to 
that of the other part. Either therefore the majority, or the 
minority, muft govern. 

If the minority are fuffered to govern, who fhall fay where 
this power of the minority fhall ftop? To how few perfons 
fhall it be limited? It may be reduced to the will of an indi- 
vidual ; and thus men would depart, as far as poffible, from the 
firft law of nature, that of felf government. In fuch a fociety, 
none but a fingle individual might retain that power of felf- 
direction, which the Creator, doubtlefs for the wifeft purpofes, 
has beftowed on all men. ‘The fafety which refides in a mul- 


. titude of counfellors, the general welfare which refults from an 


oppotitron of interefts, the falutary difcipline and the wholefome 
breeding which men experience from mutual correction, would 
all be loft and annihilated ; and every thing valuable, both virtue 
and wifdom, both the law of God and the happinefs of man, 
would be facrificed to the felfifh defires, the arbitrary caprices, 
or the fenfual lufts, of an individual, debafed by having his fel- 
low- creatures the fervile iniftruments of his corruptions, inftead 
of the independent guardians of his integrity. 
_ If, on the contrary, the wil! of the majority be fupreme, every 
thing would be reverfed. Were we to put Mr. Burke’s ex- 
treme cafe, and fay, that the majority were but of one, even then, 
there muft always be more than half the fociety who would 
poilefs the power of felf-direction :—but as the majority may 
approach nearer and nearer, without limit, toward the whole, 
it isevident that there is no limit to the extenfion of this power 
of {clf-government. By making the will of the majority to 
prevail, we approach as nearly as poffible to the firft law of nature. 
\We do every thing in our power to extinguifh partial intereft 
aud partial will, which are often corrupt and detrimental, and 
to eftablifh the general will, and the general intereft, which 
are ever wile, aud good, and falutary, becaufe purged from all 
me impurities 
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impurities by the fermentation of oppofite and contending paf- 
fons. ‘To colleé&t, into one focus, all the wifdom and all the 
virtue of a fociety, is rarely poffible, on account of the variety , 
of human views, opinions, talents, and purfuits: but, by means 
of a majority, we concentrate as much wifdom and virtue, as 
the law of our nature will admit. Hence arijes the right of a 
majority to make laws for the whole. 

if what we have faid be juft, whoever chufes to become a 
member of fociety, is bound, as the immediate confequence of 
fuch choice, to obey the will of the majority. It is not enough 
to allege in oppofiticn, that there has been no regular, formal, 
‘unanimous incorporation,’ nor any € unanimous agreement 
that the aét of the majority fhall pafs for the a&t of the whole.’ 
To fubmit, is a matter of duty and moral obligation, incum- 
bent on every individual, flowing directly from the choice 
which he has made, without requiring any farther confent or 
agreement whatever. 

“It is precifely this duty and obligation, which conftitute the 
bond of allegiance, or the /ocial compaé; which is not, as Mr, 
Burke fuppofes, a compact between the many who are govern- 
ed, and the few who govern, and which, being once contract- 
ed, is abfolutely and for ever irrevocable, unlefs thofe who 
covern confent to an alteration: but is merely an obligation, 
binding every man to obey and faithfully obferve the will of the 
majority, as long as he chufes to continue a member of the fo- 
ciety. This obligation is fo direétly implied by affociating 
ourfelves with any fet of men, that the very act of aflociating, 
is jultly and fairly deemed fuTicient evidence that we hold our- 
felves bound by it. It is one of thofe cafes in which filence is 
a proof of acquiefcence. It is the non-aflent, the refufal, and 
not the aflent, which requires an exprefs verbal declaration. 
Hence the focial compact has been confidered as a tacit com- 
pact, which, on Mr. Burke’s idea of it, we do not well fee 
how it can be fuppofed to be. 

The interefting nature of the fubje@, and the general difcuf- 
fion which the principles of civil government are now under- 
going, not only in this, but in almoft every country of Europe, 
have induced us to be thus copious in our review of the prefent 
Appeal, rather than any merit of the Appeal itfelf; which has 
not more folidity, though it has lefs eloquence, than Mr. 
Burke’s former writings on the French Revolution. Indeed 
the right hon. gentleman has hefe fo much abated of his ufual 
brilliancy, that we have heard one of his warmeft admirers call 
the Appeal, “ a dull book.” (Pofhbly, however, as he has no’ Pe...¢ 
chofen to fan@ion it with his name, he might intentionally . 
deny to it that particular branch of internal! evidence, for whic 


his writings are fo remarkable. Y 
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Art. XIV. Memoirs of the Court of France, during the Reign of 
Lewis XIV. and the Regency of the Duke of Orleans. By M, 
Anguetil, Regular Canon of the Congregation of France, &, 
Tranflated from the French. 8vo. .2 Vols. About 500 Pages 
ineach. 12s. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


ArTES the full account which we gave of this lively and in. 

terefting work, from the original *, it may be thought that 
little need be now added, more than a general notice of the 
merit of the tranflation; and this we contider as tolerably well 
performed: yet, for the greater fatisfaction of fuch readers as 
with to be enabled to judge for themfelves, it may be deemed 
neceflary to produce a fpecimen. 

During the fplendid reign of Lewis XIV., his court can be 
confidered in no other point of view than as a magnificent bro. 
thel ; and it is humiliating to obferve, how much it was in the 
power of one fupreme lawlefs libertine, —with a train of dependants 
as profligate as their mafter,—a {ucceflion of titled proftitutes, 
—their fpurious progeny,—and a few ecclefiaftical parafites, the 
pliant tools of the whole intriguing crew; to fport with the 
fate of a great nation, during the chief part of a century! The 
Duchefs of Burgundy, Dauphinefs in the Reign of our Queen 
Anne, faw thefe things in a juft light, when fhe made the 
following reflection: * Auntt,’ (faid fhe, to Madame de Main- 
tenon,) ¢ in England, it muft be allowed, Queens govern better 
than Kings. Do you know why? The reafon is, that under 
Kings, the women govern; but under Queens, the men.’ 

From amid this licentious group, a few diftinguifhed ex- 
ceptions are to be noted; the moft confpicuous of whom was 
Madame de Maintenon, whofe extraordinary hiftory is well 
known, from her firft marriage with the decrepid poet Scarron, 
to her death, as the widow of Lewis XIV.; and as this mo- 
narch, the oftenfible ruler of fo many millions of fubjeéts, was 
himfelf to be governed by women, it was well for them, that 
he at laft fell into the hands of fo goodaone. Her private 
family hiftory, not fo generally known, will, we are perfuaded, 
be agreeable to many of our readers : 

‘ Frances d’Aubigné, grand-davghter to Theodore Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné, who diftinguifhed himfelf in the civil wars, and of Ma- 
demoifelle de Cardillac, was born on the 27th of November 1635, 


in the prifon of Niort, in which her father was, at that time, con- 


fined on account of his imprudent conduct, and in which his wife, 
a prudent and virtuous woman, had fhut herfelf up with him. 
“© Madame de Villette, fifter to the hufband, came to vifit the ly- 
ing-in woman, and beheld them in all the horrors of indigence ;— 
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* see Rev. vol. Ixxxi. p, 666. 
+ Her common ityle of addrefs to that lady. 
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her brother deprived of reafon by defpair, and emaciated by hunger; 
their eldeft child wrapped in rags, and already fenfible of the 
miferies of her condition ; their fecond in the cradle, a girl two days 
old, who, by her cries, feemed to invite death; the mother weep- 
ing, and offering her breafts, fometimes to her hufband, fometimes 
to her daughter, but hopelefs of faving either the one or the other, 
as diftrefs and hunger had dried up her milk, and fhe was unable to 
pay anurfe.” Abitracting from this defcription, whatever it may 
be fuppofed to owe to the imagination of the author, we may ftill 
conclude, that, at her birth, Frances d’Aubigné was expofed to ex- 
treme mifery. Madame de Villette took her away with her, and 

ut her into the hands of the fame nurfe to whom fhe had iatrufted 
Mademoifelle de Villette, her daughter. 

‘In a few years, Madame d’Aubigné cbtained liberty to her 
hufband, and fet out with him, and all her family, for America, 
where they had confiderable claims. ‘* In the courfe of the voyage, 
Frances fell ill, and was reduced fo low, that fhe ceafed to exhibit 
figns of life. A failor was going to throw her overboard. The 
fignal gun was ready loaded. Madame d’Aubigné begged leave to 

efs her poor infant once more in her arms. She put her hand on 
the heart, and felt it ftill palpitate. ‘ She is not dead,’ cried the, 
and her maternal cares reflored her fully to life.” The veffe!l in 
which this unfortunate family were paflengers, was attacked by a 
corfair, but efcaped, and arrived fafe at Martinico, 

‘ D’Aubigné eftablifhed himfelf there in fo advantageous a fitua- 
tion, that he was enabled to live in opulence. His wife was obliged 
to return to Europe to fettle fome affairs. In her abfeace, d’Au- 
bigeé fpent his whole fortune at play, and fhe found him, on her 
return, ruined and dying. The widow returned to France to ob- 
tain affiftance, leaving her daughter, who was now feven years of 
age, as fecurity to her creditors, who fent the child about from one 
toanother. The judge of the place, taking pity on her, received 
her into his houfe; but becoming foon as weary of her as the others, 
fent her after her mother She fell firft into the hands of Madame 
' de Montalambert, her kinfwoman, who refufed to entertain her. 
She was then received by Madame de Villette, her aunt, who 
brought her up in the Calvinift religion. 

‘ Her mother, a good catholic, wifhed, notwithftanding her 
diftrefs, to take her daughter into her own hands. This Madame 
de Villette refufed, alleging that Madame d’Aubigné could not 
poflibly fupport her. But to obviate the objection, Madame de 
Neuillant, another relation, in eafy circumftances, obtained an order 
to have her delivered to her. Withing to bring her back to the 
catholic religion, fhe attempted that at firft by gentle and fair 
means, but when thefe did not fucceed, had recourfe to feverity. 
Frances was confounded with the fervants, and degraded to the 
meaneft tafks about the family, to the kitchen and the court-yard. 
‘‘ She went, every morning, with a mafk on her face, to preferve 
her fine complexion, a ftraw hat on her head, a bafket under her 
arm, and a fwitch in her hand, to watch the turkies; with orders 
hot to touch her breakfaft, which fhe carried in the bafket under her 
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arm, till fhe had firft got by memory five ftanzas of facred poetry,” 

Il] treatment had no effeét to make her gratify the wifhes of Ma. 

dame de Neuillant. She therefore placed her among the Urfuline 

nuns of Niort, where Madame de Villette agreed to pay her board, 

But after her converfion, that lady withdrew her kiadnefs, and the 
oung catholic then returned to Madame de Neuillant. 

‘¢ This lady went occafionally to Paris in a fedan chair, carried 
by two mules, on one of which Mademoifelle d’Aubigné ufed to 
ride. She introduced her to the company with which fhe herfelf 
ufed commonly to affociate, boafted in public of her growing 
charms, and in private exercifed over her al] the tyranny which de. 


_ pendants are liable to fuffer from their benefactors. The young 


Jady was already charming, and promifed to become completely 
beautiful. Her figure and her underftanding were both above her 
years.”” She was about thirteen. Madame de Neuillant took her 
to communicate for the firft time with the Urfuline nuns in Sr, 
James’s ftreet. Frances continued with them, except when fhe went 
to fee her mother, who fupported herfelf by her labour, and Ma- 
dame de Neuillant, who continued to fhew her in the world.’ 


It was this lady who introduced her to the houfe of the Abbé 
Scarron, where the beft company ufed then to aflemble; and 
thus unknowingly placed her in the road to an exaltation, that 
can only be compared, in fome degree, with that of her contem- 
porary, Catherine I. of Ruffia. 

In M. Anquetil’s remarks on this event, fuch readers as 
may not be brought to a better acquaintance with Madame de 
Maintenon, will at leaft be led toa judgment of the writer’s 
abilities, by obferving his fentiments on fo fingular an occur- 
rence: 

‘ The marriage of Lewis XIV. with Madame de Maintenon, is 

erhaps the mott importante action in the private life of that mo- 
narch, and what had the greateft influence on the court. Let us 
then examine, if this marriage can be confidered as an infringement 
of decorum; what were the King’s reafons for refolving on it; if it 
was neceffary ; and what advantages Madame de Maintenon could 
expe by contracting it. From all this, we fhall be enabled to 
judge of the purity of her motives. 

« 1. It will not be denied, that a man, at the age of forty-feven, 
has a right to feek refuge in marriage from the uneafinefs of widow- 
hood; much lefs can it be cifputed, that a king, furrounded by a 
crowd of rapacious fyrens, whofe only aim is to make him their prey, . 
is entitled to exercife this right. Father to a prince, whofe confort 
was already fruitful, and who was likely to bring more heirs to the 
throne, it would have been imprudent in Lewis to introduce a new 
family into his houfe, already Joaded with the charge of providing 
for feveral legitimated princes and princefles. He found, in his 
court, a woman of fifty-five years, whofe birth was not fo high as 
to entitle her to that public rank which he was willing to beftow; 
nor was it fo mean as to make him afhamed of his connection. 


Frances d’Aubigné could reckon back feventeen generations, to 
Geofrey 
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Geofrey d’Aubigné, who was a knight in 1160. Her defcent was 
not lefs noble on the fide of Mademoifelle de Cardillac, her mother. 
Her connection with a gentleman of the law, and of a good family, 
had he been an ob{cure blockhead, would aever have expofed her 
to public ridicule; but as he happened to be a celebrated genius, 
whofe burlefque mufe had excited the envy and refentment of rival 
wits, thefe wreaked their fpleen on his widow, in a {train of irony, 
that, in the opinion of many, cught not to have been difregarded 
by his Majefty. ‘This accidental blemith, if it can be called a ble- 
mifh, is, however, the only circumftance that can fubject the King’s 
behaviour to the imputation of the {malleft impropriety. 

‘2. We have already mentioned, that the King became, as it were, 
infenfibly habituated to Madame de Maintenon, whom he difliked 
atfirft. Thofe attachments that fucceed to averfions, are often the 
ftrongeft and moft latting; becaufe they are the refult of reflection 
and experience. He had remarked, that the was affectionate and 
attentive in the management of his children; and careful in edo- 
cating them ;—that fhe was patient in her difputes with Madame de 
Montefpan; and above fhewing hatred, or a defire of revenge, 
though conflantly oppofed and infulted by her rival ;—prudent in 
beftowing her confidence; gentle, cheerful, and iympathizing with 
his weaknefles, without flattering him in his errors, She had the 
art of rendering the aufterities of religion agreeable to the King, by 
encouraging his hopes, rather than chiding him for his faults. Had 
fhe not been fincere in her profeffions of piety, fhe would have been 
unable to conceal her hypocrily fo long from a perfon who had 
every opportunity, and was io deeply intereited to difcover her real 
character. In fhort, grateful for the favours of Lewis, forrowful at 
his misfortunes, and happy at his fuccefs,. fhe made him experience 
the charms of frienchhip; a feeling, new indeed, to the heart of a 
king! 

‘ Her contemporaries, even her enemies, all agree, that fhe had 
an excellent underftanding ; was agreeable in converfation, and 
poflefled uncommon acutenefs and fagacity. ‘Though they had 
been filent on this head, her letters afford a fuflicient proof of her 
talents, In thefe we difcover a graceful eaie and fimplicity; a 
purity of ttyle; a fweet flow of elegance, natural and unaffedted, 
which never fails to intereft the heart. In fhort, they always 
breathe an earnelt with for the.public good, and an ardent love of 
virtue, With thefe fuperior qualities fhe had perfonal attractions, 
which, no doubt, contributed, in fome meafure, to the King’s re- 
folution. ‘* She poffeffed all the charms we can imagine to exilt, 
independent of the bloom of youth: her hands and arms were 
beautiful; the lower part of her face was agreeable: beyond expref- 
fion. Her ftature and air were inimitably graceful; there was a 
peculiar vivacity and fignificance in her look; her fmile, too, was 
fo highly expreffive, that one might often know what fhe had faid, 
without hearing her words; the brilliancy of her eyes, contrafted 
with the uncommon whitenefs of her fin, was like the fparkling of 
fre amid fnow. Uler lively wit, and even her beauty, remained 
unimpaired 
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unimpaired by years. Whatever flight injuries her charms had 
fultained, fhe was able to repair by the art of drefs,—by thofe 
races which belong alike to every age,—by modefty, the mof 
eftimable of all, and a thoufand amiable qualities, which are proof 
againft the depredations of time.” 

‘ 3. In the prefent fi:uation of Lewis XIV. he had abfolute need 
of a perfon capable of taking direction of the ceremonies of his 
court, and his houfehold. ‘The Dauphinefs, fince the Queen’s 
death, had fhewn as little inclination as formerly, to undertake the 
public duties incumbent on the firft perfonage at court. Always 
alike folitary and unfocial, the never thought of making her houfe 
a retreat for the King and his courtiers, where they might find 
agreeable amufement at a leifure hour, or pleafing reiaxation from 
the fatigues of bufinefs. Befides, the King’s children were now 
growing up; thele, being the fruits of his amorous engagements, 
were the more dear to him, that he faw them without refources, and 
entirely dependent on his affection. He had two princes and three 
princeffes by Ber Montefpan, who mult be educated, well 
attended, and eftablifhed in the world. ‘Their mother, after the 
Queen’s death, by a train of arrogant pretenfions, flattered herfelf, 
that Lewis, with a view to iniure the rank of his children, would 
break off his connection with Madame de Maintenon, and beftow 
his hand on her. What a difgraceful union would this have been! 
But by making choice of a virtuous and intelligent woman, the 
King~was affured, that, frem motives of gratitude and friendthip, 
fhe would take every neceffary care of his children’s education; 
that fhe would fave him much trouble in the management of his 
private houfehold affairs; that by her merit, and the refpect the 
would command, fhe might over-rule any difputes that arofe among 
his children when they grew up; whether among themfelves, or 
with the other princes, of whom the fecundity ot the Dauphinefs 
promifed a numerous family; that he himfelf would find, in this 
connection, not only the pleafure of unreferved confidence, but the 
greateft attention to his health and eafe, when age and infirmity 
fhould overtake him. In all thefe points of view, then, it mult be 
allowed, that this marriage was ufeful, and even neceffary to 
Lewis XIV. But, on the part of Madame de Maintenon, it was 
perhaps a facrifice 

** A facrifice, indeed!’ exclaimed her brother. ‘* What, would 
fhe marry God the Father?” This farcafm of d’Aubigné has been 
looked upon as a piece of raillery on his fifter’s ambition. There 
is, however, good reafon to believe, that fhe experienced more un- 
esfinefs than pleafure from that paffion. Ina letter to her brother, 
in 1684, fhe thus expreffes ber diicontent: ‘* Next to thofe who 
hold high places at court, | know none fo unhappy as thofe who 
envy them. Were you to know what we fuffer !”?-—— People born 1n 
high life are infenfible of the difagreeable circumitances attending 
it; or perhaps they become familiarized to them. ‘* From the 
cradle,” fays fhe, ** languor and reftraint are their portion.”? What 
Madame de Maintenon calls “ the lofs of liberty,” is their natural 

condition. 
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condition. ‘Thofe who have not been, from their infancy, fettered 
with the gilded chains, are foon galled by cheit weight, and can- 
not conceal their uneafinefs. Belides the tedious, aull, and uni- 
form round of ceremony, to which this marriage mutt fubjeét her, 
Madame de Maintenon bad every reafon to dread the confequences 
of a match fo unequal. How could the hope to fix the affections of 
aking, who, by his recent attachment to Mademorfelle de Fon- 
range, had fhewn himfeif fo litcle mafter of his paffions? Another 
fuch capricious connection might induce him to forfake her, and 
condemn her, during che reft of her life, to forlorn wrerchednels. 
On the other rand, while fhe was her own miltrefs, the was fure of 
living in a ftate of affluence, of which her former indigence height- 
ened her enjoyment; and fhe flattered herfelf, that the might at 
lat pafs her days in quiet and happinefs, at her feat of Maintenon, 
which fhe had embeliithed with that view. ** IT was in hopes (fays 
fhe, in her letter of ath January 1654) of dying at that place; but 
| fear, 1 tha!) never have che pleafure of even diving there.”” This 
date indicates the time at which the King had declared his inten- 
tion of efpoufing her; that is, fix months after the Queen’s death, 
Almoft two years more elapfed in deliberating oa the propolal; a 
fpace of time which lesves no room to fufpect that either party had 
been furprifed, or hu:ried unawares into this marriage. From 
thefe reflections we may infer, that Madame de Muintenon, hav- 
ing approached the throne by very extraordinary circumftances, 
fultered herfelf to be feated on it; and if it mult be granted, that 
fhe made fome advances to that elevated ftation, we may fay with 
the poet: 
‘© Who has not felt, once in his life, at jeaft, 
“A {park of proud ambition ?”’ 


Having entered fo fully into the character of Madame de 
Maintenon, we fhall add one brief anecdote, that we may not 
totally overlook her augu/? {poufe. In the dittrefs of the nation 
under the adverfe fortune which he experienced at the clofe of 
his reign,—to the oppreflive taxes under which the people 
groaned, was added a tenth, the edict for which was framed, 


“ Under the fanétion of pains and penalties againit fuch deline 
quents as fhould be brought to conviction, and was »orefented to his 
Majelty. Accuftomed as he was to the impolition of the moft 
enormous taxes, he could rot help being fhocked at this: his un- 
eafinefs even appeared on his countenance. His domettics obferved 
it, and Marechal, his furgeon, from whom I had the anecdote, fays 
St. Simon, ventured to mention, that he had cblerved a degree of 
melancholy hang about him for thefe feveral days, and chat he was 
afraid for his Majetty’s health. Lewis acknowledged to him, thae 
he was in great uneafinefs, with refpect to the prefent pozture 
of affairs. Having, however, within eight or ten days recover- 
ed his ordinary tranquillity, he fent for Marechal, and, tak- 
ing him by himfelf, told him: ‘ Now, that I feel myfelf at eafe, I 
mult tell you the caufe of my anxiety, aod by what means I have 
got 
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got quit of ic —He then informed him, that the urgent necef. 
tity of his affairs having compelled him to impofe new taxes, his 
compaflion for his fubje&ts, and his unwillingnefs to make fee 
with every perfon’s property, had greatly diltrefled him on the 
occafion. ‘ At Sait,’ added he, ‘ 1 opened my mind to Father 
Tellier. He required fome days to think of the matter. He 
has now brought me a confultation of the fubsleft doors of 
the Sorbonne, who all agree, that the whole property of my 
fubje&s is mine perfonally; and that, when I take it from them, 
} take nothing but what is my own. ‘This decition has re. 
ftored the eafe of my mind which | had loit.’ Luckily for 
Marechal the King immediately left him without noticing his 
aftonifhment, which would poilivly have given off:nce to the mo- 
march.” 

Lewis was rather more fcrupulous, or more dull, than our 
James I. who acutely ftated this very queftion of right to two 
of his bifhops, Neale and Andrews ; and the ready decifion of 
3t by the former, had it come to Lewis’s knowlege, might 
have faved him and Meflieurs of the Sorbonne, a great 
deal of trouble. Such cafuiffs were very convenient and com. 
fortable for royal confciences: but kings are now better in. 
ftrucied. 

Before we difmifs this agreeable collefion of royal anec. 
dotes, we fhall prefent our female readers with one that is both 
amufing and inftrudtive, if politenefs will warrant the ule of fo 
bold a word as we have connected with their amufement. 


“© Among the nobility who were expelled from France by the 
vevocation of the edict of Nantz, was Count de Rove, of the family 
of Rochefoucald, who fled to Denmark with his wife, a fon, and 
two daughters. As he had held the rank of a Lieutenant-Generat 
jn France, he was appointed Grand Marfhal, and made a Knight 
of the order of the Elephant by the King of Denmark. He was 
thus, at once, eftablifhed on a refpectable footing at the Dani 
court; but his lady was guilty of a piece of indifcreticn, which en- 
tirely ruined his good fortune. It is cuftomary with the northern 
kings to dine in company with their courtiers; and the Count and 
Countefs de Roye, with their family, had often the honour of 
fitting at the royal table. One day at dinner, the Countefs was fo 
much ftruck at the oddity of the Queen’s appearance, that, turning 
to one of her daughters, fhe whifpered, ‘ Don’t you think her very 
like Madame Pannacie?’ ‘Though the queftion was put in French, 
and in a very low voice, the Queen overheard it, and inftantly 
afked, Who Madame Pannache was? ‘he Countels was furprifed, 
and anfwered in great coafufion, ‘Vhat the was a very amiable lady 
of the French court. ‘The Queen, who had remarked her embar- 
raffment, became uneafy at the comparifon, and wrote to the Danifh 
ambaffador at Paris, ordering him to fend her novice what fort of 
perfon Madame Pannache was, her age, her ficuation, and cn what 


footing fhe lived at the court of France; adding, that he had beit: 
be 
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be cautious of his words, for fhe was refolved not to be deceived in 
this affair. 

‘© The ambaflador was aftonifhed at the queflion; and returned 
for anfwer to the Queen, ‘That he could not imagine how the name 
of Madame Pannache fhould,have reached her ear, much lefs how 
fhe fhould be fo ferioufly defirous of knowing the character of fo 
infignificant a creature. She is, faid he, a little fhrivelled figure, 
a pitiful old hag, with monftrous thick lips and fiery red eyes; a 
fort of beggar, who is a laughing-ftock to the whole court. She is 
fometimes invited to fup with the King, with the Dauphin and 
Dauphinefs, at Verfailles or at Paris. The company make fport 
by provoking her ; fhe falis into a rage, fcolds them furioufly; and 
fometimes ftumbles on fuch reproachful expreffions and fevere, 
truths as confound her affailants, to the great amufement of the 
princes and princeffes. They cram her pockets with a jumble of 
ragouts ana {weetmeats; one gives her a piftole,—another a rap on 
the fhoulder; being fo fhort-fighted as not to fee who ftruck her, 
(ue vents her fury on any body next her, or any one that comes in 
her waye In fhort, fhe 1s the paitime of the company wherever fhe 
appears. | 

« At this anfwer, the Queen was fo much picqued, that fhe could 
never again bear to fee the Countefs de Roye. She prayed her 
hufband to affitt in refenting this indignity. The King was much 
difpleafed at feeing two ftrangers whom he had honoured at his 
court with the beft places and the higheit appointments, ridicule 
his Queen in fo cruel and ungrateful a manner. Many nobiemea 
of the covntry, and the miniiters, jealous of the influence of fo- 
reigners at court, joined with the enraged princefs; fo that the 
Count de Roye could no longer weather the form, but was obliged 
coretire. le and his family were for fome time wanderers, uncer- 
tain of their fot; cll at laft King James received them in England, 
and beftowed on the Count the Inith peerage of Lifford, which title 
was afterwards aflumed by his fon.” 

We have no doubt that the Countefs de Roye paid as much 
public refpect to the Queen, as any tady in the court: but the 
crime of fuffering herfelf to be overheard, was beyond all for- 
givenefs' Yet, if every whifper were fo difclofed, and fo re- 
fented, Kings and Queens muft give up all pretenfions to levees, 
and galas. 

We muft here, with regret, take Icave of M. Anquetil; 
whofe work is fo amufing, yet fo defultory, that, having once 
begun to make extracis from it, and mesting with fo many 
temptations to multipiy them, there was fome dificulty in de- 


cermining where to end them, by cloting the beok. N 
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Art. XV. The Antiquities of Scotland. By Francis Grofe, Ef 
F. A. S. 4to. Svper-royal Paper. 2 Vols. 8i. 15s. Boards. 
and in Imperial 8vo. 2 Vols. 61. 6s. Boards. Hooper. 1791. 


TH late ingenious, inftructive, and entertaining antiquary, 

Capt. Grofe, by refcuingthe remains of old Britifh * and 
Trith ¢ architeGture, from > sat depredations of time, and 
by fixing their appearance at the eras of his feveral furveys and 
collections, has erected a monument for himfelf, that will 
be far more durable than thofe mouldering ftructures, for the 
recollection of which, pofterity mult have recourfe to his pen- 
cil and his pen. 

In a country fo inceflantly diftraéted by what are called civif 
diflenfions, as Scotland has been, while it flruggled for an in. 
dependence which its feudal conftitution counteracted, public 
buildings met with very uncivil treatment from adverfe parties, 
Scotland, therefore, may be confidered as furnifhing artificial 
suins, rather than buildings that funk under natural decays, 
and through neglect, in favour ef advancing improvements, 
Ruins are generally, indeed, every where ftriking monuments 
of human weaknefs, or of the mifapplication of human ftrength, 
either of the triumph of fuperftition, or of favage violence. 

In the IntroduGtion, which, in our copy, is prefixed to the 
fecond volume, but which fhould, we fuppofe, be transferred 
to the firft, the author gives the following f{ummary account of 
the antiquities which are the objects of his work : 

* North Britain contains every fort of antient monument ufually 
found in the South, with the addition of fome, peculiar to itfelf. 
Of Roman works there are a great number, fome of them very per- 
fe: the moft important of thefe have been preferved by the indaf- 
try of the late General Roy ; Lieutenant-general Melville has been 
likewife indefatigable in thefe inveftigations. 

* Druidical monuments, of every fort, are likewife found all 
over Scotland: as thefe agree in every point with thofe found in 
England, it would be unneceflary to fay more about them, except 
to obferve, that in Scotland, feveral religious houfes have been 
erected On or near the fites of Druidical circles, thereby, as it is fap- 
poted, to avail them of that long-eftablifhed veneration which thofe 
fpots had already acquired : an iaftance of this occurs near Holi 
wood, Dumfriesthire. 

‘ Conical towers open in the centre, with two or three rows of 
galleries for lodgings, conftructed in the thicknefs of the walls; all 


—— 





* For his Antiquities of Eegland and Wales, fee Rev. vol. xlix. 
hii. lv. 

+ His Antiquities of Ireland are now in the courfe of periodi- 
cal publication, which it is to be lamented he did not live to fu- 
perintend: but which, we are afiured, will be carried on in a way 
by no means difgraceful to his memory. We have feen fome of the 


plates, which are, indeed, admirably executed. 
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built without cement; fome of them having alfo {quate repofitories 
for arms and weapons. Thefe, vulgarly called Pictith houfes, are 
not uncommon on the Northern coaft. The moft remarkrble is 
called Don Dornadilla, and is faid to have taken its name from a 
King Dornadilla, who reigned 233 years before the birth of Chrift. 
In Mr. Cordiner’s Northern Scenery, there is a drawing and de- 
{cription of this building ; feveral others are given by Mr. Pennant, 
and alfo by Mr. Anderfon in the sth volume of the Archaelogia.’ 


Capt. Grofe adds an account of the vitrified forts, which he 
uotes from Williams, the firft writer, we believe, who di- 
rected the attention of the public to thefe very peculiar con- 
ftructions : to fave room, it may therefore fuffice to refer to 
our mention of that publication in our Review, vol. lix. p. 462. 


He proceeds : 

¢ All the vitrified forts hitherto defcribed, have been difcovered 
in the North ; fome have, it is reported, been lately found in Gal- 
loway. Thefe vitrified fortrefles, and the Pictifh houfes, fimilar to 
Dun Dornadilla, are the two kinds of antique monuments [ al- 
luded to, as peculiar to Scotland, 

* Another {pecies of building attributed to the Pits, is found in 
Scotland ; but of this fort there are only two, one at Brechin, the 
other at Abernethy. ‘Thefe are the tall flender, conical towers, 
fuppofed penitentiary, very common in Ireland. Both thefe occur 
in the work. 

© Of earthen works, .there are a great variety all over the coun- 
try, fepulchral mounts called barrows; {mall circular entrench- 
ments, fappofed Danifh forts ; mote hills, or places for adminittra- 
tion of public juftice, for confiderable diltri€ts; and court hills, 
whereon the antient lairds held‘their baronial courts, before the de- 
molition of the feudal fyftem: there are alfo jarge earthen works 
called bow-butts; they were places ufed for the exercife of archery. 
Thefe mote and court hills ferve to explain the ufe of thofe high 
mounts ftill regaining near our antient caftles, which were pro- 
bably judgmest-feats, but have been mifiaken for military works, 
a fort of antient cavaliers, raifed to command the moveable towers, 
fo commonly ufed in the attacks of fortreffes. 

* Tall fculptured ftones, called ftanding-ftones, are frequently 
found in different parts of Scotland: thefe feem to have been of two 
forts, one triumphal, fet up to commemorate fome memorable and 
happy national event, fuch as a victory over the Danes, or other in- 
vaders; the other to obtain the prayers of paffengers for the fouls 
of perfons there flain, or who perifhed by fome unlucky accident. 
Both thefe ftones have on them the figure of a crofs, with di- 
verfe knots of grotefque fcroll-work, vulgarly denominated Danith 
tangles. Some are charged with a kind or hieroglyphics. Mr. 
Pennant has engraved many of thefe flones.’ 


To thefe our author fubjoins the ecclefiaftical antiquities, 
which he introduces with a long account of the various reli- 
gious orders eftablifhed in Scotland ; fome of them, as he ob- 
ferves, 
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ferves, under different denominations from thofe by which they 
were known in England. Concerning the religious ftrudtures, 


he remarks, 

© The ecclefiaftical buildings of Scotland, confidered as works of 
art and magnificence, are in point of execution by no means infe- 
rior to thofe of England. The ruins of the abbey of Kelfo exhibit 
a {pecimen of the {tile commonly called Saxon, not to be equalled 
by any building of that kind in the South. 

‘ The abbey of Melrofs, in point of beautiful tracery in the win- 
dows, high finifhing in the foliage, and other ornamental fculptures 
on the building, feems carried to the utmolt degree of perfection, of 
which the art is capable. 

« [he general defign and decorations of the church of Elgin are 
elegantly conceived ; the parts are likewife finithed with great neat- 
nels and precifion. The abbey of Jedburgh is a beautiful pile, 
well defigned and finely executed. Ihe abbeys of Dumfermling 
and Paifley will give pleafure to every lover of that beautiful ftile 
of architecture degraded with the appellation of Gethic. What 
the abbey of Arbroath wants in neatnefs and decoration, is com- 

nfated for in the greatnets of its dimenfions. Dundrennan and 
New abbeys appear to have been very handfome edifices; as do 
many more, which I have not room here to particularize. 

‘ The antient border-houfes, fortalices, and caftles of Scotland, 
feem to have been very numerous, though fmall. Major fays there 
were two in every league. ‘They appear to have been rather cal- 
culated to afford refuge in cafe of any fudden attack from fmall 
bodies of marauders, than to refilt the affault of any well-appoinzed 
regular troops, fupported by ordnance, or the military machines of 
antient times.’ 

The plates in this elegant work are not engraven on the 
pages where the defcriptions appear, as in the Englith Anti- 
quities, but on feparate quarto pages, above two inches larger 


than the Englith views. N. 
» 





Art. XVI. Original Letters by the Rev. Fohn Wefley and bis 
Friends, illuttrative of his early Hittory ; with other curious Pa- 
pers, communicated by the late Rev. S. Badcock. To which is 
prefixed, an Addrefs to the Methodiils. By Jofeph Prieflley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Svo. pp. 170. 3s. fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 


¢ HESE letters ({ays Dr. Prieftley) were given to me by 

the Jate Mr. Badcock, as great curiofities of their kind, 
with a view to their publication after the death of Mr. John 
Wefley. They were given to him by the grand-daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Wefley, the eldeft brother of John, and he be- 
Jieves with the fame view. Mr. John Weiley, as I learned 
from Mr. Badcock, was very defirous of getting thefe letters 
into his pofleffion, but the daughter and grand-daughter of 
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Mr. Samuel being offended at his conduct, would never deliver 
them to him. It was taken for ganted that he would have fup- 
prefied them; nor fhould I have thought it right to publith 
them, if they had been ge ag papers, unconnected 
with any public concern. But Mr. Wefley being the founder 
of a numerous fect of Chriftians, of confiderable and of grow- 
jing importance in this country, the public is interefted in 
every thing that can throw light upon his character and prin- 
ciples.’ 

Dr. Prieftley, as the editor of thefe letters, has, by their 
publication, difcharged a truft repofed in him, and has made 
the public an acceptable prefent: for whatever tends to elu- 
cidate the character of Mr. J. Wefley, who, as the founder 
of a numerous fect, ftands in the clafs of illuftrious perfons, 
moft literary men will efteem worthy of notice. ‘The follow- 
ers of Mr. J. W. may read thefe letters with fatisfaction, as 
they prove the Aone/fy of his views ; while philofophers may fee 
in them a remarkable inftance of the power of enthufiafm over 
an improved mind, and of the ftrange illufions to which men 
of genius and learning are liable, from falfe principles early 
imbibed, and from the imagination becoming overheated by the 
intenfe contemplation of them. In thefe private family letters, 
written from one brother to another, without the mott diftane 
idea of their ever being made public, the mind of the writer is 
pourtrayed ; and they afford a more perfect infight into his real 
character, than the beft-drawn picture of the exterior could to 
the penetrating eye of the phyfiognomonift Lavater. On the 
prominent features of Mr. J. W. as exhibited in thefe let- 
ters, Dr. Prieftley judicioufly comments. He obferves that, 
‘with the extraordinary qualities Mr. J. W. poffefled, nothing 
was wanting to have made him one of the firft of human cha- 
raters, but a well-informed mind, and rational principles of 
religion:’—-but furely, wanting thefe requilites, a GREAT DEAL 
was wanting ! 

The following letter is admitted into our journal, as it ferves 
to thew Mr. J. W.’s religious principles in the early part of 
his career, refpeéting fudden or momentary converfions : 


‘ * Jobn Wefley to his Brother Samuel*, 


* Dear Brother, Briftol, April 4, $738. 
‘ I rejoice greatly at the temper with which you now write, and 
troft there is not only mildnefs, but love alfo in your heart. If fo, 
you 








hy The Rev. Samuel Weilley appears to have pofleifed the ftrongeft 
mind of the three brothers, and was not tinStured with the enthu- 
fiafm which pofiefied John and Charles. Thefe were both believers 
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you fhall know of this doctrine, whether it beof God. Though per. 
haps not by my minittry. 

‘ To this hour you have purfued an Jgnoratio elenchi. Your af. 
furance and mine are as different as light and darknefs. I mean, an 
afurance that I am xow in a ftate of falvation; you, an affurance 
that I thall fer/evere therein. The very definition of the term cuts 
off your 2d and 3d obfervation. As to the firft | would take no. 
tice, aft. No kind of aflurance (that I know) or of faith, or re. 
pentance, effential to their falvation who die infants. 2d. I be. 
lieve God is ready to give all true penitents who ftv to his free. 
grace in Chrift, a fuller fenfe of pardon than they had before they 
fell. I know this to be true of feveral: whether thefe are exempt 
cafes, I know not. jd. Perfons that were of a melancholy and 
gloomy conttitution, even to fome degree of madnefs, I have 
known in a moment (let it be called a miracle, E quarrel not) into 
a ftate of firm Jafting peace and joy. 

‘ My dear brother, the whole queflion turns chiefly, if not 
wholly, on matter of fact. You deny that God does now work 
thefe effects: at leaft, that he works them in fuch a manner. | af- 
firm both, becaufe I have heard thofe facts with my ears, and feen 
them with my eyes. I have feen (as far as it can be feen) very 
many perfons changed in a moment, from the fpirit of horror, fear, 
and defpair, to the fpirit of hope, joy, peace ; and from finful de- 
fires, till then reigning over them, to a pure defire of doing the 
will of God. Thefe are matters of fa&t, whereof I have been, and 
almoft daily am, eye or ear witnefs. What, upon the fame evi- 
dence (as to the fuddennefs and reality of the change) I believe or 
know, touching vifions and dreams. This I know, feveral perfons 
in whom this great change from the power of Satan unto God, was 
wrought either in fleep, or during a ftrong reprefentation to the 
eye of their minds of Chrill, either on the crofs or in glory. This 
is the faét. Let any judge of it as they pleafe. But that fucha 
change was then wrought appears (not from their fhedding tears 
only, or fighing, or finging pfalms, as your poor correfpondent did 
by the woman of Oxford, but) from the whole tenor of their life, 
till then * were not remarked ; from that time holy, juft, and good. 

« Saw you him that was a lion till then, and is now a lamb: he 
that was a drunkard, but now exemplarily fober: the whoremonger 
that was, who now abhors the very lufts of the flefh. Thefe are my 
living arguments for what I affert, that God now, as aforetime, 
gives remiffion of fins and the gift of the holy ghoft, which may be 
called, vifions. If it be not fo, | am found a falfe witnefs; bur, 
however, I do and will teftify the things I have both feen and 


heard. 








in inftantaneous converiions, and affigned the date of their own. 

Charles alleged that he was converted on May 22, 1738, as his 

brother was praying forit. John felt the afurance of falvation on 

the 25th of May, juft as he awakened :—but Mr. Hampfon’s Me- 

moirs mention the 24th. We will not inquire which date is the 

right one. See Mrs. Hutton’s Letter to S. W. p> 70. 
* « The MS, is here injured by folding.’ 
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¢ | do not now expect to fee your face in the flefh. Not that I 
believe God will difcharge you yet, but I believe I have nearly 
fnithed my courfe*.—O may I be found in him, not having my 
own righteoufneis. 

¢ When I thy promis’d Chrift have feen, 
And clafpt him in my foul’s embrace, 
Poffzts’d of thy falvation then, 
Then may 1, Lord, depart in peace. 
- « The great blefling of God be upon you and yours, 
‘ Tam, dear Brother, 
‘ Your ever affectionate and obliged Brother, 
‘ JOHN WESLEY. 

‘ [ expect to flay here fome time, perhaps as long as 1 am in the 
body.’ 

To thefe letters, relative to the origin of Methodifm, are 
fubjoined others, giving an account of fome ftrange noifes, &c. 
in the houfe of the Rev. Mr. Wefley (John’s father) at Epworth 
in Lincolnfhire, 1716-7. Colleéted by Mr. S. Wefley. 

Every part of the family atteft their having heard various 
knockings, groanings, and other noifes, in the houfe; and as 
they were utterly unable to account for them, witchcraft was 
fuppofed to be the caufe at that time; and Mr. J. W. when, 
in the Arminian Magazine for O&ober, November, and De- 
cember 1784, he gave a relation of thefe difturbances, was 
perfuaded of their being fupernatural, and was inclined to 
afcribe them to the judgment of God on his father, for not 
obferving a rafh and ridiculous vow: but as witchcraft is 
juftly exploded, as well as the idea of fupernatural knockings 
and noifes, the moft probable folution is, that the whole was a 
contrivance of the fervants, who, in order to cover the trick, 
were, as Mrs. Wefley relates, (that is, appeared to be) more 
affrighted than any body elfe. 

What is real will ftand the teft of ridicule and inquiry. 
That ghofts, hobgoblins, and the whole train of fupernatural 
beings, fhould difappear, becaufe the moderns have thought 
ft to laugh at them, and to call their exiftence in queftion, is 
certainly a reafon to fufpect that they are mere non-entities, in 
fpite of the multitude of folemnly-attefted hiitories of their 
wonderful exploits and vagaries. 

In his Addrefs to the Methodifts, Dr. P. defires to be re- 
garded by them in the light of a Chriftian brother. * We differ 
from each other, (he tells them,) hardly in any thing, except 
in our opinion about who Chri? was, not with refpect to what 
he taught, or did, or will do? Much as there is of truth in 





* * How greatly was Mr. Wefley miftaken in this his full per- 
fuafion, when he lived fifty years after this,’ 
Z 2 this, 
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this, yet we apprehend Dr. P.’s Chriftian brethren, the Me. 
thodifts, will not be eafily perfuaded to fpeak fo lightly of the 
controverfy concerning the perfon of Chrift. “The concluding 
part of this Addrefs is not the moft courteous, where Dr, P, 
hopes that, to their zeal, they will add more knowlege and more 
charity. 

Quere, Is this the way to convert them to Unitarianifm ? 


Mooy, 





- 


Art. XVII. Pofhumous Works of Frederic II. King of Pruffa. 
Tranilated from’ the French by Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 143 
Vols. 4l. 4s. Boards. Robinfons. 1789. 


ves volumes now before us contain a greater variety of ufe- 

ful information and elegant amufement, than has been feen 
in any collection for a number of years. ‘They are the work 
of a royal author, who filled the world with his fame in arms; 
and, not contented with the laurels of victory, made himfelf 
a member of the Republic of Letters, that he might fhine, 
like Cafar, graced ** with both Minervas.” The king, 
the warrior, the legiflator, the poet, the wit, and the 
friend of poets and of wits, is here prefented in his genuine 
colours. We fee the hero in the field ; and, as foon as he re- 
tires to his tent, the public character is laid afide, and the man 
appears in a poem or a letter. 

When our readers obferve the date of this publication, fo 
long ago as the year 1789, it may be thought matter of re- 
proach, that it has not, before this time, found its due place 
in the Monthly Review. We admit that the value of the 
work claimed our earlieft attention: but it is with pleafure that 
we find ourfelves clear from all imputation of negleé&t. With 
regard to the literary productions of the great Frederic, which 
have been publifhed, collectively, fince his death, we refer 
to the Appendix to our 79th volume, publifhed in January 
1789, to the Review for May, in that year, and to our Ap- 
pendix to vol. Ixxx, where we gave an early account of the 
King of Pruffia’s works, as they then ftood in the original, as 
far as the end of the correfpondence with Voltaire. Thofe 
three fevera] articles were the production of a gentleman, who 
refides abroad ; and who, by his tafte, his literature, and his 
knowlege of foreign characters, is every way qualified for the 
chair of criticifm. His performances were fo well received at 


the time, that we hoped, long before now, to fee the plan 


brought to a conclufion by the fame hand. We thought it 
worth our while to wait for it: but, at length, we find that 
want of health puts it cut of the power of our friend to favour 
us with the remaining part, 


This 
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This ftatement, we flatter ourfelves, as being the fimple 
truth, will juftify us to the public. 

Weare now at leifure to attend to Mr. Holcroft’s tranflation. 
{n this part of our office, we find it neceflary to lay before our 
readers a {ketch of the contents of the feveral volumes; and, in 
doing this, we fhall endeavour to avoid a repetition of what has 

_been executed in our former Reviews. 

‘« The King of Pruffia’s firft volume opens with the hifory of 
his own time. The era, from which he fets out, is, the death 
of his father, in 1740. Itis to be regretted that he did not go 
farther back, that we might fee him, under the difpleafure of 
Frederic I. ftudying in the fchool of common men, enlarging 
his mind with ufeful {cience, cultivating poetry, corre{ponding 
with wits and philofophers, and laying up in his youth that ftore 
of knowlege, which he carried with him to the throne. ‘The 
caufes of his diffenfion with his father would have been un- 
folded, and the nsotives for his intended efcape out of the Pruf- 
fian dominions would have afforded curious information. Dr. 
Johnfon, in a very pleafing tract, tells us that the King (then 
Prince Royal of Pruffia,) formed his defign, whatever it was, 
with an officer of the army, whofe name was KaT; that the 
plot was difcovered, and both were thrown into confinement ; 
that Kar was brought to his trial, and acquitted: but Fre- 
deric 1. was fo enraged, that he remanded him to a fecond 
trial, and obliged his judges to condemn him. In confequence 
of the fentence, thus tyrannically extorted, Kar was publicly 
beheaded. A later writer * informs us that Irederic I, infti- 
tuted a formal procefs againft his fon; and that, much to the 
honour of the late king, one of the commiflioners appointed to 
the trial of the Prince, and who voted for his decapitation, lived in 
Pruffia unmolefted for the fpace of thirty years after the acceffion 
of Frederic 1], Thefe tacts, with many others, given by him, 
who beit knew, and could be({t relate them, would have formed 
a curious piece of biography. 

The King of Prufia dates his narrative from his acceffion to 
the throne ; and what he calls The hiftory of his own Time, is 
the hiftory of the war which he waged again{t the Queen of 
Hungary, with a view to the conquett of Silefia, It is almoft 
needle(s to mention that Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, 
died in Otober 1740. ‘That event threw all Europe into con- 
fulion, ‘The different powers were ready to difmember the 
Auftrian dominions. Bavaria, France, and Spain, entered 
intoaleague. The King of Pruffia began his reign about the 


— 


* See Denina’s Life of Frederic II. reviewed in our Appendix 
vol. Ixxix. page 671, 
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fame time, with a well difciplined army of 70,000 men, anda 
rich Exchequer. « He difcarded his father’s tall regiment, and 
marched into Silefia, at the head of 30,000 men. Battles won 
and loft, citics taken by ftorm, ma:ches and countermarches, 
intrigues of cabinets, negotiations for peace, the conduct of 
gallant officers, and inftructions in the military art, form a 
curious and initructive medley: but amid this wild commo- 
tion, the King never forgets the ftudy of man. He takes a 
view of all the ftates in Europe, and, with a mafterly hand, 
draws the charadter of the Princes and Minifters at the feveral 
courts. The Queen of Hungary, attacked by French armies 
and their allies, confents to yield Silefia to the King of Pruffia, 
and that Monarch concludes a peace in 1744. By that event, 
the Auftrians became more than a match for the French, 
Prince Charles of Lorraine crofied the Khine, and penetrated 
into Alface. ‘The King of Pruffia faw the Auftrian troops ata 
diftance, and took that opportunity to difcover, that he had 
made a fecret treaty at Francfort with the Duke of B.varia, 
(then Emperor of Germany,) for the reftoration of the public 
tranquillity. He publifhed his Manifeito, and once more took 
the held, having engaged the French to attack Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, belore he could repais the Rhine. He took the 
city of Prague, and made other conquefts, laying wafte the 
country, and putting the inhabitants under contribution, 
wherever he went. ‘Che French, however, broke all faith 
with him; the Emperor died; Prince Charles returned into 
Germany; and in 1746 a fecond peace took place between the 
King of Pruffia and the Queen of Hungary, for the reafons given 
by the King himielf ; ‘ Exhauiled finances, (he fays,) oblige the 
powers at war to make peace, which ought to be the work of 
humanity, not the effect of neceffity.” ‘Che King returned to 
Berlin, and found an impoverifhed country, his people without 
trade, and anarchy in ali departments of the government. Sucn 
is the fummary of the firit volume. 

In the fecond and third volumes, we are furnifhed with The 
FTiflory of the Seven Years’ Var. From the year 1746, the King 
fays, 1: bis preiace, that he laid afide his pen, becaufe political 
Inirigucs, and the interior adminiftration of a ftate, do not fur- 
nith juiicient materials for hiftory. His war of feven years 
broke out in 1756, and ended in 1763, when, he fays, he was 
deftitute of allies, and the Englifh acted toward him lefs like 
friends than declared enemies; he adds, that Lord Bute (at 
that time Minifter,) was in a train to give every mark of his 
ul will to the Frutlians. The third volume clofes with an ac- 
count of the terms on which, after England had made a fepa- 
rate peace, he concluded a negociation for himfelf, The dan- 
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ger, which he encountered during the war, and the number of 
battles which he fought with alternate viciflitudes of fortune, 
are frefh in the minds of moft men, and need not be mentioned 
in this place. ‘They are related by the King himfelf with the 
eafe and perfpicuity of Cafar. It appears from his letters and 
his poems, written in his camp, that, at times, he thought of 
ending his troubles and his life by his own hand. Hannibal 
carried poifon in his ring, in order to deitroy himfelf, fhould he 
be taken prifoner. The King of PruM™ia, with a like defign, 
had always in his pocket pills of corrofive fublimate. In one 
of his letters, he praifes the fortitude, which can ftand at bay 
with adverfity : but, he adds, ‘ 1 do not condemn the {entiments 
of Cato, Brutus, and Otho.’ In a poetical epiftle to the 
Marquis D’Argens, he plainly intimates an intention of fuicide; 
and, weary of all his exertions, he favs, ‘* it cof?s too much 
to live in biftory.”” To difluade him from his purpofe, there is 
a letter from Voltaire, in the feventh volume, page 411. 

The fourth volume contains the King’s Memoirs from the 
peace of Hubertfburg, to the end of the partition of Poland, 
and of the Bavarian war. We have here a fair acount of all mif- 
takes committed on his fide, or on that of the enemy, the exploits 
and bravery of his officers, and a defcription of pofts and en- 
campments chofen with judgment. His work is a fchool of 
military fcience. We alfo find in this volume, the correfpond- 
ence between the Emperor, the Emprefs Queen, and the King 
of Pruffia, relative to the Bavarian fucceilion. [he volume 
ends with Confiderations on the prefent State of the Body Politic in 
Europe ; a tract worthy to be placed in the cabinets of Princes 
and their Minifters. In the preface, the King fays, that the 
conduct of England toward the clofe of the war in 1763, the 
feparate peace which fhe made with France, and her attempts 
at the court of Ruffia, and alfo at Vienna, to facrifice all his 
interefts, diflolved the connections which had united him to 
Great Britain, and left him deftitute of allies. How he re- 
trieved his affairs, and changed the fy{tem of Europe, is fully 
difplayed in this fourth volume. 

The fifth volume prefents to us a very excellent Efflay on 
Forms of Government, and the Duty of Kings. ‘Then fol- 
low three Dialogues of the Dead. ft, The Duke of Marl- 
borough, Prince Eugene, and Prince Lichtenftein. 2d, The 
Duke de Choifeul, Count Struenfée, and Socrates. 3d, Mar- 
cus Aurelius and a Francifcan Fryar. In the firft of thefe Dia- 
Jogues, we find an extraordinary paflage, in which the Ency- 
clpedifis are defcribed to be a fect of pretended philofophers, 
who meditate the reformation of all the European ftate:, and 
aim at nothing lefs, than erecting, on the ruins of the French 
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monarchy, a French republic. In this remark, we fce the poli. 
tical fagacity which could, long before hand, perceive events 
arifing from remote coules. Among other pieces, we have in 
this volume, a comedy in three acts, the preface to Voltaire’s 
Henriade, and a portrait of Voltaire, drawn with a mafterly 
hand. 

In volumes the fixth, feventh, and eighth, we have the corre. 
fpondence between the King and Voltaire, beginning in 1736, 
and ending in April 1778: but though their correfpondence 
went on tor fucha length of time, we find, that when Voltaire 
was at Berlin in 1752, his alleged attempt to cheat a Jew, ina 
manner little fhort of felony, broke off all perfonal intercourfe 
between the King and the Poet. His Majefty, in a letter 
to his fecretary D’Arget, dated April 1752, fays, * Voltaire 
has behaved like a knave, and aconfummate cheat. 1 bluth 
for human genius, when a man, who has fo much, can be fo 
full of malevolence.’ See rath Vol. p. 443. Notwithftanding 
this fuppofed fcandalous conduct of the Poet *, the King admired 
his genius, and wrote an eulogium on his memory, which was 
read before the dcad-my of Sciences and Belles | ettres, at Berlin, 

26th Nov. 1778. See the end of volume xiit. 

The remaining volumes contain the King’s correfpondence 
with his favourite friend M. Jordan, with Fontenelle, with 
Rollin, Algarotti, D’Argens, D’Alembert, Condorcet, D’Ar- 
get, and the Prince cf Pruffia. Many of the King’s letters 
were written during his wars, when he ftormed a city, or fail- 
ed in the attempt ; “when he gained or loft a victory, or found 
himfelf furrounded on all fides by his enemies. He was a hero 
in the field, and a poet in his x The whole feries of let- 
ters forms an entertaining mifcellany of wit, literature, fallies of 
humour, and political information. In the King, we fee the 
friend of arts and iciences, the founder of academies, and the 
legiflator, who gave a new code of laws, by which happinefs 
has been diffuled throughout his dominions. 

Such are the pofthumous works, in profe, of the King of 
Prufliat. We have not feleéted any particular paflages, as 





* Tn his preface, Mr. H. has vindicated Voltaire from this foul 
afperfion. 

+ Of the King of Pruffia’s productions i in verfe, which are not 
mingled with his profe-writings, (in which mode of compofition, his 
Majelty was remarkably fond of indulging his play of fancy, ) Mr. 
H. has here given no tranflation. For his declining this tafk, he has 
afiigned very fuflicient reafons, in a judicious preface, printed at the 
beginning of the firft volume of the fet of books now before us. The 
poetry, however, with which various parts of the corre{pondence, 
in particular, have been profufely fprinkled by the royal pen, is 
tranflated by Mr. Holcroft, amounting to a coniiderable quantity. 
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foecimens of Mr. Holcroft’s abilities. It is evident that he pof- 
fefles the qualifications neceflary for the work, which he un- 
dertook. ‘Tranflation requires the knowlege of two languages, 
and he is enriched with both. He feems to be matter of the 
French, and his ftyle is copious, yet not redundant; without 
the affectation of finery, it is eafy, clear, and harmonious, 
Were the King of Pruffia alive, his tranflator would, very 
probably, be made a member of the Academy of Belles Lettres at 
Berlin. , 

It muft not be diffembled, that a few Gallicifms may be found 
in this tranflation: but they are fuch as might arife from the 
writer’s relifh of the original expreffion. Parcegue is always 
tranflated becaufe that, which certainly is not the Englith idiom, 
nor can the phrafe be juftified by any authority; that is fu- 
perfluous :—but for petty errors the tranflator makes ample 
amends, 

+4+ Meff. Robinfons, at whofe expence the tranflation of 
the King of Pruffia’s Pofthumous works has been accomplifhed, 
have likewife reprinted, with fome valuable ADDITIONS, the 
criginal collection, from the Berlin edition, in 15 vols. price 
3l. 158 boards. —The additions are alfo given in Mr. Hole 
croft’s tranflation, 





Art. XVIII. Report of the Lords of the Committee of Council ap- 
pointed for the Confideration of all Matters relating to ‘Trade 
and Foreign Plantations; fubmittiny to his Majefty’s Confidera- 
tion, the Evidence and Information they have collected in confe- 
quence of his Majetty’s Order in Council, dated February 11th, 
178%, concerning the prefent State of the Trade to Afriea, and 
particularly che ‘l'rade zx Slaves; and concerning the Effeéts and 
Confequences of this Frade, as well in Africa and the Weft In- 
cies, as to the general Commerce of this Kingdom. Fotio, a 
large Volume, illuftrated with a Map of Africa, fhewing the 
Route of the Caravans. 2]. 2s. fewed. Debrett. 


"ruils valuable State-publication is arranged under the follow- 
i ing heads: 

‘1. A view of the evidence that the Committee has obtained of 
the prefent flate of thofe parts of Arrica whence /laves have been 
exported, taking each country that lies upon the coaft feparately, 
beginning from the river Senegal, and defcending fouthward to the 
eait of the European fettlements, on the faid coaft; with fuch in- 
formation as has been obtained of the interior countries fituated be- 
hind each of the faid countries on the coaft refpectively. 

* 2. View of Evidence concerning the manner of carrying flaves 
tothe Weft Indies, &c. 

‘ 3. The treatment of flaves in the Weft Indies, and all circum- 
flances rclating thereto, digefted under certain heads. 

‘4. The 
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« 4. The feveral accounts which have been called for in order ta 
fhew the extent of the trade in all its branches, and the number of 
white peopie and flaves in each of the Iflands in the Weit Indies, 
as far as the accounts could be procured. 

‘ c, The advantages which the French Weft India Iflands are 
fuppofed at prefent to enjoy over the Britifh Iflands, and the reafons 


on which thefe fuperior advantages are founded. 
‘6. View of the information that has been obtained concerning 


the extent of the trade of other European nations to Africa, and the 
manner in which the fame is carried on, and concerning the treat- 
ment of flaves in the foreign iflands or colonies in Arnerica and the 
Wett Indies; and concerning the trade in flaves carried on from the 
northern, eaftern, and fouthern coafts of Africa, or in the interior 

arts of that country, as connected therewith either by Europeans, 
or by the different people of Alia and Africa.’ 

Thefe documents will be deemed of great importance by 
thofe who wifh to be poflefled of the moft authentic and 
moft comprehenfive evidence, and information, hitherto ob. 
tained, relative to the actual ftate of Africa, and the real nature 
and circumftances of the flave-trade. So extenfive and fo well- 
digefted a mafs of materials, on this very interefting fubjed, 
and publifhed under fo high a fanction, muft, indeed, be con- 
fidered as exceedingly VALUABLE and INTERESTING. We 
may add, that thofe who may take up this volume merely with 
a view to that rational entertainment which naturally refults 
from the acquifition of ufeful knowlege, (and, efpecially, 
from the intelligence which may be colleéted from authentic 
accounts of this kind,) will not be difappointed : hiftorians and 
geographers, in particular, will alfo confult it with advantage. Po 
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For NOVEMBER, 1791. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art.19. An Hiforical and Political View of the Decan, fouth of 
the Kiftnah; including a Sketch of the Extent and Revenue of 
the Myforean Dominions, as poffeffed by Tippoo Sultaun, to the 
Period of his lateft Acquifitions of Territory, and Commence- 
ment of the prefent War in 1790. 4to. pp. 48. 2s. 6d. 
Debrett. 1791. 

THe hiftory and defcription of countries and provinces disfigured 

by fuch untoward names of perfons and places, ought to have 
received all the affiftance that a gloffary and a map could afford ; 
and conformably to the wi which we have frequently exprefied, 
for uniformity in the orthography of Oriental proper names, we 


cannot affurd any praife to the prefent writer, however his know- 
lege 
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Jege of the country language may juftify him, in affectedly terming 
tho'e, Merbattah ftates, which are currently known under the name 
of Mabratta o: Marhatta ftates; efpecially as he returns to the fa- 
milias mode of tpelling, in his Appendix. 

This is neverthelefs an intelligent and well-written tract; and, 
pafling over thofe parts of the country defcribed, as are obfcure and 
unintereiting in a general view, we fhall prefent our readers with 
the author’s account of the local circumftances of the Myfore coun- 
try, a territory pointed out to our crriofity, by our contelts with its 
preient fovereign, and his enterprizing father; including alfo a 
curfory view of the Mahratta ftates, 

‘ Situated on an elevated plain, dificult of accefs, in great part 
defart or woody, and ftu¢ded with innumerable hill forts—ic is in 
itfelf no defirable objet for conqueit, while it prefents almoft in- 
fuperable obltacles to the progrefs of an invading army, particularly 
if compofed of infantry, under the reftraints and luxury of an Eu- 
ropeancamp. At the fame time it poffefles the means of cheap de- 
fence againit the affailants, by affording ample fub{iience for its 
own hardy troops of cavalry, in the abundance of palture for the 
horfes, and coarfe homely produce of peas or Indian corn for the 
men, who are inured to long and rapid marches. But in the Pay- 
engaut itis quite the reverfe. Here a narrow, low, and maritime 
border of country, 470 miles in length, in itfelf abundanily fertile, 
is itill more artificially enriched by the improvirg arts of agricul- 
ture, manufa@tures, and commerce; ard while thefe circumitances 
nay tempt the cupidity of a poor and barbarous warlike nation, 
the facility of incurfion and depredation, with the certainty of a 
fecure retreat, render the whole Coromandel coatt an eafy prey to 
the Myforean; who from a vatt chain of fortified pofts, with a ram- 
part of hills, on the Jong and naked flank of the lower Carnatic, 
may with his cavalry make an inftantaneous defcent on the latter, 
in ihe more important feafons of feedtime or harveft; lay the face 
of the country entirely walle, p!under and deftroy its inhabitaots, 
and retire in fafety with his booty, through various pafies of the 
Gauts, if purfued by our flow marching army of infantry; and 
thus make war rather a profitable occupation to himfelf, though 
deflructive to us, with fearcely the poflibilicy of gratifying even a 
vindictive defire of setaliation. 

‘ In fhort, on a fgf%comparifon of the relative value of fuppofed 
equal revenue collected by the Erglith and Tippoo, the difference 
of effective furpius, applicable to the exiraordinaries of war, appears 
Infinitely in favour of the latter, both for immediate exertion and, 
prolongation of hoftilities, according to the ufual fyitem of either 
power, in carrying on their refpective military operations. But to 
eftimace with ftill greater precifion the actual refources of our nearest 
natural enemy, it feems neceflary to take into confideration the 
weight and influence of the Merhattah flates, who are his immediate 
moit formidable neighbours, and ftanding much in the fame re!a- 
tion of power and enmity towards his dominion, that he is fuppofed 
to. do in refpeét to ours; with this difference however, that their 
fative empire being better fecured, though on more barbarous prin- 
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ciples of general pc icy, than his ufurpation, they are ever more 
prone wr cominit their wonted depredations on his territory, efpe- 
cially when fo weakened by internal or foreign wars as to becca 
an eafy attainable object a their congueft or plunder. 

The form of government under witich thefe people live, hath 
been compared to the federate union of the Germanic body; but I 
cannot difcover the lealt analopy keiween them, nor with any other 
civilized fociety exiting, unlets that of the Sieks of Hindoftan be 
an exception; in as much as the latter ns in common with 
the former, predatory warfare at all times on its neighbours; and 
uoder the denomination of Raaki, extorts a Sianeli from 
them for the fake of peace, very fimilar -o manner and injullice to 
the chout or fourth of public revenue oficn forcibly exacted by the 
Merbattahs. But the grand principle of the political union of thefe, 
refts on ground wholly diftinét,.and peculiar to themfelves. Asa 
tribe of aboriginal Hindoos, they profe/s the religion of Brama; {peak 
a dialeé of the oanfcrit language, in which they have introduced all 
the technical terms of Moghul adminiftration ; ufe a character of 
their own in writing, though not very different from fome of the other 
tribes around them; are divided into four cafts or clafles of people, 
with their various fubdivitions of profetlional diftinétion, found over 
the reft of Hindoftan ; but with this remarkable im portant difference, 
that among the Merhattahs, every individual may, and in faét oc- 
cafionally follows, the life of a foldier. As a nation inhabiting im- 
memorially the country property denominated Merbar, and com- 
prehending the greater part of the Pefhwa’s preient dominion in 
the Decan, they were completely fubjugated, and afterwards for 
many centuries deprefled, firft by ‘the Patat ns, then by the Moghal 
conquerors of Delhi. At length towards the end of Alemegeer’s 
seign, they united, rebelled, and under the famous Sewa jee, a 
leader of their own tribe, leid the foundations of that e: npire, 
woich hath rifen oraduaily on the ruins of the Mahomedan power, 
until its Jate tinal iubverfion in Hiadofan Proper, through the arms 
of Scindeah; both by the capture of the cities of Agra and Delhi, 
with their territorial dependencies, and the confequent captwity of 
the warortenate monarch who ruled there, as the lalt mmperial re- 
prefentative of the great Moghul race of ‘Timur. 

The whole of the dominion thus newly ettablithed ts of vait ex- 
tent, ftretching near 1,200 miles along the frontiers ot Tippoo and 
the NizaminaN. E. dire ction, from Goa on the Malabar coaft, 
to Balasore in Oriffa adjoining to Bengal; and from thence north- 
wefterly 1,000 miles more, touching the confines of the Britith and 

allied ft ates, on the borders of the Ganges and Junina, to the ter- 
sitory of the Steks at Paniput, rendered “famous in 1761 for the laft 
memorable defeat fuitained by the Merbattahs in their am bitious 
conteit for empire with the united dec! lining power of the Maho- 
medans. From this place, in a foutherly courfe, with great en- 
croachment on the oid eaitern bound dary of the Rajepoot country of 
Ajmere, it runs about 260 miles to the litele Hinvoo, principality of 
Kotta, and thence fouth- welterly s4o miles further to the extreme 


point of the foubah of Gojerat at Duarka, including the whole of 
that 
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that fertile province; from whence along the fea coails of Cambay 
and Malabar to Goa, the diftance may be reckoned 800 miles. 
Thus, the overgrown empire of the Merhattahs may be faid to ex- 
tend ealt 19 degrees of longitude, near the parallel of 22° north 
latitude, from the mouths of the Indus to thofe of the Ganges, and 
about 13 degrees of latitude north, from the Kiftnah co Paniput; 
comprehending at leait an area of 400,000 fquare geographic miles, 
being confiderably more than a third part of Hiodoftan, including 
the Decan, and equal, perhaps, in dimenfions to all the Britifh and 
allied flates in India, with thofe of Golconda and Myiore taken to- 
gether.’ 

The extent of Tippoo’s dominion is fixed at 80,000 {quare geo- 
graphical miles, or 92,666 Englifh miles. Its produce is declared 
to confit merely of the neceffaries of life, and thefe of the coarfett 
kind: as to manufactures, if any exilt in the country, they are not 
confiderable enough to be much known abroad. ‘The natural ine 
ference is, that we are not tempted to diiturb Tippoo Saib, but im- 
pelled to reduce him, as a reitlefs, cruel, ambitious, depredatory 
neighdour. a 


Art. 20. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, on the Situation 
of the Eaitt India Company. 4:0. pp.15. 2s. Debrett. 1791. 
This anonymous correfpondent addrefles himlelf with great free- 

dom to Mr. Dundas, under a previous declaration, that £ if the 

Eaft India Company has not relieved itfelf from a part of its em- 

barraflmenis in the laft four years, the fault is not with them, 

but with thofe who have introduced fuch a weight of éncrca/ed 
charges as effectually to counteract all advantages to be expected 
from the pofleflicns in India.’ 

The points of examination are, * fr, how far, in the manage- 
ment of their serritorial pofieflions abroad, their revenues exceed 
their difburfements; and, fecondly, to what extent, as traders at home, 
their profits outbalance their charges. Iwill endeavour to fhew under 
thefe heads, that is by confidering the Company as mere fovereigns and 
mere merchants, what the territories are worth without the trade, and 
what the trade is worth without the territories. ‘Thele two enquiries 
will naturally lead to and facilitate the invefligation of the third 
and moft material point, namely, what is that general re/ult of all 
the Company’s various concerns which appears in the fhape of an 
applicable Jurplus, and conttitutes their real annual profit in Eng- 
land.’ 

The refult of the firft, is ¢ that the territorial poffeflions, without 
any reference to or connection with trade, have (including all re- 
ceipts) procuced to the Company in the four lait years 3,196,554 2. 
in order to obtain which, they have been obliged to fhifc from their 
exchequer abroad, to their counting-houfe at home the fum* of 
Bt 7teqos f, Phe evenc therefore of the four laft years is precifely 
this: 





* ¢ This is the amount of the debe iransferred from lodia to 
England, trom 1789-7 to 1789-90, according ‘o the lateit advices.’ 
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ciples of gencral policy, than his ufurpation, they are ever more 

rone to commit their wonted depred ations on his territory, cfp 3€. 
cially when fo weakened by internal or doreign wars as to become 
an aly attainable object of their congueft or plunder. 

The form of goveramer nt under which thefe people live, hath 
ei compared to the federate union of the Germanic body; but £ 
cannot difcover the leat analopy between them, nor with any other 
civilized fociety exilting, unlets that of the Sieks of Hindoftan be 
an exception; in as much as the Jatter authorizes, in common with 
the former, predatory warfare at all times on ics neighbours; and 
under the denomination of Raaki, extorts a contribution from 
them for the fake of peace, very fimilar in manner and injuflice to 
the chout or fourth of public revenue oficn forcibly exacted by the 
Merbattahs. But the grand principle of the political union of thefe, 
refts on ground wholly diltinét,. and peculiar to themfelves. Asa 
tribe of aboriginal Hindoos, they profels the religion of Brama; {peak 
a dialeét of tne oanfcrit language, i in which they have introduced all 
the technical terms of Moghul adminiftration ; ufe a charaéter of 
their own in writing, though not very different from fome of the other 
tribes around them; are divided into fone cafts or clafles of people, 
with their various fubdivitions of profetlional dittinction, found over 
the reft of Hindoftan ; but with this remarkable im portant difference, 
that among the Merhattahs, every individual may, wae in faét oc- 
cafionally follows, the life of a foldier. As a nation inhabiting 1m- 
memorially the country properly denominated Merhat, and com- 
prehending the greater part of the Pefhiwa’s preienat dominion in 
the Decan, they were completely fubjugated, and afterwards for 
many centuries deprefled, firft by ‘the Patans, then by the Moghal 
conquerors of Delhi. At length towards the end of Alemeeer’s 


4 
seign, they united, rebelled, and under the famous Sewajee, a 
Jeader of their own tribe, laid the foundations of that empire, 
woich hath rifen oradusily oo the reins of the Mahomedan power, 


until its Jate tinal iubverfion in Hindoflan Proper, through the arms 
of Scindean; both by the capture " the cities of Agra and Delhi, 
with their territorial dependencies, and the confequent captvity of 
the earoroenen monarch who ruled there, as the lalt imperial re- 
prefer tative of the great Moghul race of ‘Timur. 

The whole of the dominion thus newly eitablithed ts of vait ex- 
tent, ftretching near 1,200 miles along the frontiers of Tippoo and 
the NizaminaN. E. direction, from Goa on the Malabar coaft, 
to Balajore in Oriffa adjoining to Bengal; and from thence north- 
welterly 1,000 miles more, touching the confines of the Britith and 

allied tt ates, on the borders of the Ganges and Junina, to the ter- 
sitory of the Steks at Paniput, rendered “famous in 1761 for the laft 
memorable defeat fu‘tained by the Merhattahs in their ambitious 
conteit for empire with the united dec! lining power of the Maho- 
medans. From this place, in a foutherly courfe, with great en- 
croachment on the oid eallern boundary of the e Rajepoot country of 
Ajmere, itr uns about 260 miles to the litle Hinvoo, principality of 
Kotta, and thence fouth-welterly 540 miles further to the extreme 


point of the foubah of Gojerat as Duarka, including the whole of 
that 
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that fertile province; from whence along the fea coafts of Cambay 
and Malabar to Goa, the diftance may be reckoned 800 miles, 
Thus, the overgrown empire of the Merhattahs may be faid to ex- 
tend ealt 19 degrees of longitude, near the parallel of 22° north 
latitude, from the mouths of the Indus to thofe of the Ganges, and 
about 13 degrees of latitude north, from the Kiftnah co Paniput; 
comprehending at leait an area of 400,000 fquare geographic miles, 
being confiderably more than a third part of Hiodoftan, including 
the Decan, and equal, perhaps, in dimenfions to all the Britifh and 
allied flates in India, with thole of Golconda and Myiore taken to- 
gether.’ 

The extent of Tippoo’s dominion is fixed at 80,000 fquare geo- 
graphical miles, or 92,666 Englifh miles. Its produce is declared 
co confift merely of the neceffaries of life, and thefe of the coarfett 
kind: as to manufactures, if any exilt in the country, they are not 
confiderable enough to be much known abroad. ‘The natural ine 
ference is, that we are not tempted to difturb Tippoo Saib, but im- 
pelled to reduce him, as a reitlefs, cruel, ambitious, depredatory 
neighdour. N> 


Art. 20. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, on the Situation 
of the Eait India Company. 410. pp.15. 2s. Debrett. 1791. 
This anonymous correfpondent addrefles himlelf with great free- 

dom to Mr. Dundas, under a previous declaration, that £ if the 

Eaft India Company has not relieved itfelf from a part of its em- 

barraffmenis in the lait four years, the fault is not with them, 

but with thofe who have introduced fuch a weight of éncrea/ed 
charges as effectually to countera&t all advantages to be expected 
from the poffeflions in India.’ 

The points of examination are, * frff, how far, in the manage- 
ment of their ferritorial pofieflions abroad, their revenues exceed 
their di/burfements; and, fecondly, to what extent, as fraders at home, 
their profits outbalance their charges. IL will endeavour to flew under 
thefe heads, that 1s by confidering the Company as mere fovereigns and 
mere merchants, what the territories are worth without the trade, and 
qhat the trade is worth without the territories. ‘Thele two enquiries 
will naturally lead to and facilitate the inveftigation of the shird 
and moft material point, namely, what is that general re/ult of all 
the Company’s various concerns which appears in the fhape of an 
applicable Jurplus, and conilitutes their real annual profit in Eng- 
land.’ 

The refult of the firft, is ¢ that the territorial poffeffions, without 
any reference to or connection with trade, have (including all re- 
ceipts) procaced to the Company io the four latt years 3,196,554/. 
in order to obtain which, they have been obliged to fhifc from their 
exchequer abroad, to their counting-houfe at home the fum* of 
ai é. Lhe evence therefore of the four laft years is precifely 
this: 





* ¢ [his is the amount of the debe transferred from ilodia to 
England, trom 1789-7 to 1789-90, according ‘o the lateit advices.’ 
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England has gained at the expence of India = £. 3,196,554 
India has gained at the expence of England 32171,401 


———— 
— 


Balance in favour of England /. 255153 


€ So much for the value of the territorial poffeffions, and as the 
aftonifhing profperity you have tatked fo much about is plainly not 
to be found in the Company’s fituation as /overeigns unconne@ed with 
trade, let as enquire how they fland as traders unconnected with ter- 
ritory. 

The refult of the fecond, is that the fragments of Indian re. 
venue which the Directors can pick up afcer your different military 
and other eftablifhments are fatishied, will not even bear the car- 
riage to Europe, but crumble and waite in the paffage: that it is 
from China alone the Company derives any profit; and thar what- 
ever of profperity they enjoy, can only be attributed to the ef. 
feéts of the Commutation Ac, or, 10 other words, to a tax on the 
people.’ 

The refult of the third is, ¢ That the revenues of India have 
produced in the lalt four years a furplus of 3,196,5541.; thet fuch 
part of this furplus as has been fent home in Indian goods, has 
diminifhed, inftead of increafed, by coming through the medium 
of trade; and that, in the very fame period, during which the 
Company have received thefe three millions with one hand, they 
have been obliged to accept Gills to the amount of three millions with 
the other. 


¢ That in four years of prcfound peace, with the affiftance of 
Parliament, and every public fupport, the Company has only been 
able to leflen by 150,000!. a debt which at this moment amounts 
to twenty-four millions frerling. 

« And, that upon a general review of all their affairs for four 
years paft, ending the 1ft of March lait, it appears that, fetting 
apart 50,0ccol. per annum for contingencies, and prefaming all 
future years to be as good as the former, the Eaft India Company 
cannot pay, as intereit for any loans they may have occafion for, 
more than 100,000]. per annum. 

« Under thefe circumftances, I afk you, Mr, Dundas, whether 
you will venture to propofe to the public to encumber them(elves 
with fuch a debt as that of the Company, in exchange for fuch an 
eftate as India appears to be? and whether you are able to point out 
one poflivle refource upon which you can in common honelty re- 
commend it to any man or body of men to advance to the Company, 
upon their fecurity, any thing like the amount of what you mutt 
know to be the expence of the prefent war in India? 

‘ Thefe, Sir, are two quettions abfolutely neceflary to be anfwer- 
ed. The frf, that the widow and orphan may fee what they have 
to truft to when they give 1651. for 100], India ftock: and the 
Jecond, that the people may be informed, whether, while they are 
firuggling againft the approach of one war, they have not been ex- 
pofed to the burthens of another, without even the concurrence of 
Parliament.’- 

The 
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The remotenefs of the fcene of aftion is en infuperable bar to any 
thing like a clear information of facts; for when cranfactions there 
are reprefented in fuch various points of view, how are we to 
diftinguifh the warping and colouring of party, when every reporter 
has his refpective bias? The numerical accounts are too com- 
plicated and peculiar, both in circumftances and denominations, 
to be ealily underftood, even if the items were admitted by all 
arties; and the fact is notorionfly otherwife. Here, however, the 
author profeiies to decide on the accounts prefented by the Com- 
pany to the Loule of Commons. His name would have given fome 
fanction to charges, in which few are fufiiciently interefted to unravel 
their intricacy: but every article of India concerns is fo much the 
fubje&t of difputation, that we are almoit tempted to deem it a 
country in the ocher world; it certainly calls for a fufficient fhare of 


that kind of faith, which is the /ud/fance of things defired, and the 
evidence of things not feen. N. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Art. 21. 4 Letter to the Earl of Chatham, Firft Lord Commiffioner 
of the Admiralty, &c. on the Subjeét of Naval Promotions, in 
which is refpectfully fubmitted a Plan for a liberal, equitable, and 
permanent Naval Eftabliihment. Svo. pp.47- 4s. Egerton. 
1791. 

This is a refpe€ful addrefs to the Firft Lord of the Admiralty, 
ating abufes, under former Boards of Admiralty, in the promotion 
of Flag Ofiicers; and offering fome hints for regularity in naval pro- 
motions through all ranksin the fervice. ‘The propriety of the plan 
here propofed, is, by this open publication, referred to the judg- 
ment, both of the parties who are more immediately interefted, and 
of the public ar large. N. 


IRELAND. 


Art. 22. 4 Sketch of the Revenue and Finances of Ireland, and of 
the appropriated Funds, Leans, and Debt ot the Nation, from their 
Commencement. With Abftratts of the principal Heads of Receipt 
and Expenditure for fixty Years, and the various Supplies fince 
the Revolution. ‘The whole illuftrated with Charts. By R. V. 
Clarendon. 4to. pp. 20z. 10s. 6d. Boards. Lowndes, &c. 
1791. 

This is an elaborate produdtion, and appears to exhibit a clear 
and (to us) a /atisfa@ory view of the finances of Ireland: but 
qe cannot pretend to pafs a decided opinion on its accuracy, in re- 
ipect of all the documents contained in a work comprehending fo 
great an extent of political knowlege, difficult of attainment by per- 
fons not officially qualified for fitting in judgment on the fubjed, 
The charis, a recent invention, Jook like the fections of hilly coun- 
tries, to fhew the comparative levels of the furface: they have the 
years marked along the bottoms, to divide them vertically according 
to time; and up the fides, by the amount of fums raifed or expend- 
ed, to crofs them horizontally, like the meridians, and parallels of 
latitude in Mercator’s charts. ‘The lines of information are traced 
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according to times and circumftances, which they indicate in 4 
firiking manner. The exhibitions are not the mott pleafing; for 
as the defcriptive lines approach the prefent time, the more moun. 
tainous the country appears! 

The original idea of this mode of exemplification was, we be- 
lieve, firft given by Dr. Prieftley, in his Chart of Univerfal Hiftory; 
and was afterward applied by Dr. Playfair to his Commercial and 
Political Atlas. N. 


LAW. 


Art. 23. Confiderations om the re/peive Rights of Fudge and Fury: 
particularly upon Trials for Libel. By John bowles, Efquire, 
Barrifter at Law. 8vo. pp.s5i. 2s. Whieldon and Co, 
1791. , 

The two following propofitions contain the fabftance and refult 
of Mr. Bowles’s inquiry: 


« aft, In all cafes where the whole of the crime charged is put in 
iffue, the decifion of fuch iffue includes in it both law and faé, 
which, though united in a general verdict, are in themfelves pers 
fe&tly diftincét, and are afcertained by very different modes of in- 
veftigation—the fa& arifing wholly out of the evidence, according 
to which the jury are fworn to determine—the law exifting in a 
previous rule, which the jury cannot be fuppofed to know, and 
which it is the duty of the judge to declare to them. ‘Therefore, 
although the general verdiét pronounced by the jury comprifes the 
Jaw as well as the fact, the jury cannot be faid to determine the 
law, they having received that law from the bench; and all they 
do in that refpect is, to combine the law fo received, with the facts 
as found by themfelves in the form of a general verdid. 

¢ zdly, But in cafes of libel the whole of the crime charged is 
not in iffue—the queition upon the iflue being, Whether the de- 
fendant did publifh the matter faid to be libellous? and not Whether 
that matter is libellous? Of courfe the verdi&t, which cannot exceed 
the bounds of the iffue, relates only to faéts, like a fpecial verdi& 
in other cafes; and the term gui/ty implies no more than that the 
fa&ts charged are true, without which indeed guilt cannot be fup- 
pofed. But the queftion, ‘* Whether fuch facts amount in law to 
a libel, is a queftion of pure Jaw upon the record, which the de- 
fendant might have brought forward in the firft inftance by a de- 
murrer, and which after a verdict of gui/ty he may agitate in arreft 
ob jedguent.% 

We cannot agree with Mr. Bowles, when heafferts, that the whole 
of the crime is not in iffue under the plea of Not guilty; nor can 
we perceive any fatisfactory reafon why the cafe of libels fhould 
differ from all ocher trials for mifdemeanors. It has never yet been 
underftood that, in criminal cafes, a defendant admits any part of 
the record, by not demurring tothe indi€tment. hata jury fhall, 
in any cafe, be bound to find a man guilty of publithing a paper, 
the contents of which are perfectly innocent, is an abfurdity, which, 
we truft, does not belong to the inititution of trial by jury! 
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Art. 24. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox; occafioned b 
his late Motion in the Houfe of Commons refpecting Libels; an 
fuggefting the alarming Confequences likely to enfue, if the Bill 
now before the Legiflature upon that Subje& fhould pafs into a 
Law. By J. Bowles, Efq. of the Inner Temple, Barrifter at Law. 
8vo. pp.4o. Is. 65. Whieldon and Co. 17091. 

Though many perfons might think the practice of the Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench, in matters of libel, too firmly fixed by 
a long feries of precedents to be altered by the prefent Judges, we 
apprehended there were few, if any, who would not rejoice to 
have the rights of juries fully eftablifhed by a proper authority. 
However, Mr. Bowles exprefles very ferious apprehenfions for the 
fafety of the whole body of our criminal law, if they are declared 
! competent to decide on the whole charge in profecutions for libels. 

Thefe alarms feem, toward the clofe of this pamphlet, to havé 
| greatly fubfided; for he conceives it may be expedient to pro- 
vide, ‘ That, in all profecutions for government libels, the record 
fhall be fo conftructed, as to make it the province of a jury to de- 
termine upon the real grounds of the cafe; and that the information 
or indictment fhall always refer directly and fully to their judgment, 
| not only the writing itfelf, but alfo by way of exprefs charge, that 
intent, meaning, or tendency, which furnifhes the ground for the 
profecution ; and this in fuch a manner, that, after a verdi‘t, no- 
thing can come before the court, either for its opinion in point of 
law, or for its fentence, but what has been fo referred and fo found.’*7" 


Art. 25. RefleGions om the Diftin@ion ufually adopted in criminal Pro- 
Jecutions for Libel; and on the Method, latety introduced, of 
pronouncing Verdiéts in confequence of fuch Ditlinction. By A, 
Highmore, jun. Attorney at Law. 8vo. pp.3g9. 1s. John- 
fon. 1791. 

Mr. Highmore is of opinion, that there is no real foundation for 
the doctrine attempted to be fupported in cafes of libels, that the 
jury are incompetent to decide on the whole of the charge, as in 
other criminal cafes. He obferves, that * libels are not written 
only for the reading of courts or barrifters;”’ and he adds, very truly, 
that * perhaps, if they were, the number of their editions would be 
confiderably fmaller.? Being intended for general circulation, they 
muft be communicated in language adapted to common capacities. 
He therefore very reafonably inquires why perfons, who fully com- 
prehended the meaning of what they had read, fhould be fuppofed, 
as foon as they became jurymen, to be fo ftupified as to be in- 
capable of judging of it. Mr. H. difcuffes many of the arguments 
ufed by Mr, Bowles, which he does without acrimony or illiberality. 
He has endeavoured, he fays, to diveft the fubjeét of technical Jan- 
guage, &c. Be 


Art. 26. Confiderations on the Matter of Libel. By John Leach, 
Efq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 30. 18. Johnfon,&c. 1791. 
_ This author afcribes the doétrine of excluding the jury from de- 
ciding on the criminality of a libel, to a mifteken notion that, be- 
caufe, in fome cafes, the malicious or feditious intent may be ap- 
Rev. Nov, 1791. Aa parent 
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parent from the paper itfelf which is tated on the record, it will f@ 
appear in all cafes; and that the judges have hence called fuch inten. 
tion matter of law, and then appropriated it to their own jurifdic- 
tion as judges of law. He endeavours to account for this doétrine 
having prevailed fince the Revolution, by obferving, that 


‘ The perfons who were the objects of profecution for libels ir 
the times fucceeding the Revolution, were altogether the adherents 
of the exiled family. A great portion of the people were governed 
by the fame prejudices, and the opinion of a jury would not, in all 
cafes, heve followed the wifhes of the court. Hence men of the 
pureft public principles might concur in the modern doétrine, and 
overlook, in the blindnefs of party zeal, the dangerous tendency 
of the example.’ 

The author offers fome obfervations on the rule that the truth of 
the libei cannot be given in evidence by the defendant in a criminal 
profecution. 

The concluding fection relates to the policy of reftraining the 
difcuffion of public fubjeé&ts by government profecutions. He con- 
tends that free difcuffion is the beft means of checking abufes, and 
that, inftead of endangering, it tends to fecure, the public tran- 
quility. Zs 
Art. 27. Arespagitica: an Effay on the Liberty of the Prefs. 

Dedicated to the Right Hon. C. J]. Fox, the Friend of Truth and 

Liberty. 8vo. pp.68. 1s. Deighton. 1791. 

This author fets out with a large extract from Blackftone’s Com- 
mentaries, on the fubje& of libels, and expreffes his indignation, 
in very warm terms, that it fhould be deemed criminal, by the law 
of England, to publifh truth on any occafion whatever. He is 
miftaken, however, when he fuppofes that * a publication of faéts in 
defence of character, which every good man values more than life, 
and which to a profeilional man is exiftence, is what the laws of 
England do not tolerate.” He adds, with equal warmth, though 
we know not to what particular decifion or authority he alludes, 
that, 

‘ The defendant of reputation and honor, though acknow- 
ledged to have truth, or in other words, juitice, on his fide, and 
on the peblication of which truths refts his refpeétability in life, or 
perhaps depends his bread and family’s fupport, fhall not be at 
liberty in this nation of freemen to make known his injuries on pain 
of immediate ruin.—Fine, imprifonment, and the pillory, await 
the very attempt of vindication! by law he may be deemed a cri- 
minal, and doomed to expiate in ignominious punifhment the vir- 
tuous attempt; whilft perjured villains, or wicked murderers of 
honor, peace, and fortune, may triumph in their crimes, and 


Quote the feverity of law, as proofs of the juftice and propriety 


of a@tions which could not bear the teft of truth!’ 


This writer appears to have for his object public utility, and the 
interefts of truth and virtue: but his manner of writing is too loofe 
and declamatery to produce all the impreflion at which he fo laud- 


ably aims. i a 
Art. 
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Art. 28. Analyfis of the Science of Legiflation, from the Italian of 
the Chevalier Filangieri. 8vo. pp.66. 2s. Robinfons. 1791. 
The Chevalier Filangieri publifhed, at Naples, about the year 

1781, two volumes on the fcience of legiflation, which were diftri- 

buted over Italy with general approbation, and foon paffed through 

a fecond edition. He continued to profecute his undertaking until 

his death, which happened about a year or two ago. Before this 

event, four books, in feven oftavo volumes, had been publifhed ; 
and the materiass neceflary for completing the work were left in 
proper arrangement. 

A tranflation of the introcuGion and analyfis to the firft two 
volumes, is now offered to the public; and, if favourably received, 
the tranflator means, without delay, to proceed with the publica- 
tion of the work. 

The original defign of the Chevalier Filangieri was comprized in 
feven books, under the following heads: 1, The general rules of 
Jegiflative fcience. 2. Laws political and economical. 3. Cri- 
minal laws. 4. Education, manners, and public inftruétion. 
5. Laws which refpect religion. 6. Thofe refpecting property. 
7, Paternal authority, and the good order of families. 

The learned foreigner, in the profecution of this arduous defign, 
feems to have been animated with a noble enthufiafm, tempered with 
modefty. He fays, 

* Too vait and too delicate a fubject is this to be managed by my 
hands: I confefs, it is fuperior to my ftrength, my knowledge, my 
talents: but I am bold to fay it is inferior to my zeal. Amidft the 
errors which will perhaps be found fcattered herein, amidit the low 
ftile in which the moft fublime truths will be delivered, amidit the 
infinite defects to be difcovered: my héart will always appear— 
which ambition has not contaminated, intereft has not feduced, fear 
has not debafed. The public welfare is the only obje& of this 
work, and the zeal with which it is written its only ornament. 
This is the foundation of my hopes: this the title which gives me 


a true right to fame.’ “"". 


Art. 29. Colle@anea Juridica. Confifting of Traés relative to 
the Law and Conttitution of kngland. Vol.I. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Brooke. 1791. 

Many vufeful tra&ts have been loft to the public for want of a re- 
pofitory of this kind. ‘The nature and extent of the prefent under- 
taking will beft appear by a fhort enumeration of the articles in- 
ferted in this volume: 

I. Cafe of the commendams before the Privy Council, in 
16 Jac. I. 

If. Vindication of the jurifdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
with the judgment given by King James on occafion of the contro- 
verfy between Lord Chancellor Ellefmere and Lord Coke. 

III. Lord Chief Juftice Reeve’s inftructions to his nephew con- 
cerning the ftudy of the law. 

1V. Sir James Marriot’s argument in giving judgment in the 
Court of Admiralty in the cafe of the fhip Columbus. 

V. The Duke of Newcaftle’s Letter to Monf. Mitchell, in 
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anfwer to the Pruffian memorial refpecting the capture of veffels 
and ee! belonging to neutral powers in time of war. 


VI. An argument of Lord Bacon, when Attorney General, on 
the writ de Rege Inconfulto, in the cafe of the grant of the office of 
Superfedeas in the Common Pleas, 13 James I. 

Vij. Cafe on the validity of equitable recoveries, with the 
©pinions of feveral eminent Counfel thereon. 

VIII. Opinions of feveral eminent Connfel on the cafe of Lord 
Clive’s jaghire. 

1X. Lord Hale’s Preface to Rolle’s Abridgment. 

X. Cafe of Perrin and Blake, in the King’s Bench, with the 
arguments of the Judges therein. 

XI. Cafe of the Duchefs of Kingfton’s will made in France, 
with the opinion of Monfieur ‘Target thereon. 

XII, Cafe of Buckworth and Thirkell in K. B. on a cafe in re- 

levin, referved at the affizes for Cambridge, 25 Geo. III. 
XIII. Cafe of Willoughby and Willoughby in Chancery, on 


priority of mortgage debts. 
XIV. Reading on the law of ufes, by Serjeant Carthew at New 


Inn, Michaelmas, 3 William and Mary. 

XV. Cafe of Bagfhaw and Spencer in Chancery, 22 Geo. II. 

XVI. Cafe on the operation of the ftatute of ufes, with the opi- 
nions of Mr. Booth, and other learned Counfel, thereon. 

XVII. Seleét cafes determined in Chancery, by Lord Hardwicke, 
on the ftatute of mortmain. 

XVIII. Decree of Lord Chancellor Northington in the remark- 
able cafe of Norton v. Reilly, & al. 

XIX. Cafe of Weft v. Eriffey, in the Exchequer, Trin. 1726. 

XX. Cafe of Atwood wv. Eyre, in Chancery, on qualifying a 
Significavit. 

XXI. Cafe on devife of real and perfonal eftate, with Mr. Peere 
+ Williams’s opinion. 

XXII. Obfervations on the great expence of profecuting fuits at 
Jaw, with a plan propofing a remedy. 

XXII. Cafe of Eliz. Dunn on a trial for forgery. 





Regifter of Law Publications from Hilary Term 1788, to Eafter 
Term 1790. 

- Trinity Term, 1790. 

Michaelmas Term, 1790. 

~- Hilary Term, 1791. - T. 

Art. 30. Pradtice of the Office of Pleas, in the Court of Exchequer, 
both ancient and modern, compiled from authentic Materials ; 
with Precedents of Pleacings, Reports of Cafes in Points of Prac- 
tice, and the Rules of Court which now regulate the Courfe and 
Practice of that Office. By Philip Burton, Efq. late Secondary 
and Firft Attorney in the faid Office. 8vo. 2 Vols. 13s. Boards. 
Brooke. 1791. 7 
The firlt volume of this work was publifhed about twenty years 

ago, and was noticed in our Rev. vol. xliii. The materials, of 


which the fecond volume is compoled, relate chiefly to the aacient 
practice 
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practice of the office. Many curious entries are preferved, which 
are taken from a manufcript work of William Ball, who was a 
clerk in the Exchequer at the beginning of the laft century, and 
likewife from Mr. Prynne’s treatife on the 4urum Regina, or Queen- 
Gold; which treatife is now out of print; and indeed the claim, to 
which it relates, is become cbfolete. The Aurum Regine is defined to 
be an ancient perquifire-due tothe Queen Conjlort, from every perfon 
making a voluntary offering to the King, to the amount of tea marks, 
or upward, in conlideration of any privileges or grants conferred by 
the King; and is due in the proportion of one tenth part, over and 
above what is paid to the King. This duty was claimed and en- 
joyed by the Queens of England till the time of Edward VI. who 
dying unmarried, and his fifters fucceeding him, there was no 

aeen-Confort during three reigns; (Queen Mary, though mar- 
ried, being properly Queen-regnant;) by which means this duty 
was fufpended for nearly fixty years; and was then claimed by 

ueen Ann, confort of JamesI.: but fhe never thought proper to 
exact it. Charles I. at the inftance of his Queen, iffued his writ 
for levying it: but, probably finding it unpopular, as well as very 
troublefome to levy, afterward purchafed it of his confort for ten 
thoufand pounds*. By the ftatute for abolishing military tenures, 
its value became ftill more infignificant. 

Mr. Burton fpeaks, with fome degree of fpleen, of Mr. Madox’s 
overlooking the Office of Pleas, in his refearches into ancient re- 
cords, for the purpofe of compiling his valuable Hiftory of the Ex- 
chequer. From the manner in which he ftates that Vernoa and 
Prynne had cited a writ out of the Exchequer, which he (Mr. 
Madox) could not find in either of the two Remembrancer’s offices, 
Mr. Burton obferves, * that one fhould be almoft inclined to be- 
lieve that he intended to dary in oblivion the ancient Office of Pleas 
wherein this branch of bufinefs, (relating to the 4arum Regine,) and 
many others unnoticed by Mr. Madox, were in thofe days princi- 
pally, if not folely, carried on. 7. 


Art. 31. Inquiry into the Legality of Capital Punifbments, in a 
Letter to Lord Thurlow. 8vo, pp.so. 18. 6d. Debretc. 1791. 
This letter is addreffed to the Lord Chancellor, who is officially 

«© the keeper of the King’s confcience,” and confequently, the 

writer contends, is peculiarly interefted in refolving the following 

doubts: * Does the Sovereign poffefs any power which has not been 
delegated to him by fociety? Does fociety, as an aggregate body, 
poflefs any right which had not previoufly appertained to the indi- 
viduals who compofe it? Did individuals ever poffefs the richt of 
abridging the duration of their own lives?? Many of the ideas, that 
occur in the difcuffion of thefe points, will be found in Beccaria’s cele- 
brated Effay on Crimes and Punifhments. See alfo the Jaft App. to the 

M. Rev. Ifthe author of the prefent Inquiry is not more {mitten 

with the love of paradox, than actuated by a {pirit of fober inquiry, 

we fhould wifh to refer him to fome obfervations on this fubject by 











* 1 Blackft. Comm. chap. iv. 
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Archdeacon Paley, in his Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 





fophy, which are well worthy of his confideration. TT. 


Art. 32. 4 Treatife on Civil Imprifonment in England; with the 
Hiftory of its Progrefs, and Objeétions to its Policy, as it refpecs 
the Interefts of Creditors, and the Punifhment, or Protection, of 
Debtors. Concluding with the Principles and general Lines of 
a Plan for amending the prefent Law, and an Appendix of 
Notes. By Thomas Macdonald, Efg. of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rifterat Law. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Murray. 1792. 

Mr. Macdonald deduces, with great accuracy, the progrefs and 
prefent ftate of the laws relating to imprifonment for debt; after which 
he confiders their operation and effect, both as to arrefts on mefne 
procefs, and imprifonment in execution ; and examines attentively the 
principles and purpofes which are afcribed to them. In the various 
lights in which they are viewed, he finds much to condemn: —but 
he does not content himfelf with barely ftating the evils of the pre- 
fent fyftem. He endeavours to point out a plan by which the un- 
fortunate Debtor may be protected, and the difhonetft and fraudu- 
lent punifhed. 

This is a fubject of the greateft difficulty, and is interefting alike to 
policy and humanity. Mr. Macdonald cbferves, that * it is not for 
every individual to act the part of a legiflator; but every individual 
ought freely to ftate the fuggeitions of his mind upon thofe topics of 
¢ommon concern, which, from his fituation and habits, have naturally 
engaged his attention: and he may be affured that fuch fuggettions 
will ever be. beft received by thofe who are beft able to judge of 
them.’ 


Art. 33. The Crown Circuit Companion, &c. &c. By W. Stubbs, 
and G. Talmahh, of Staples Inn, Gentlemen. The 6th Edition, 
with feveral Additions, Improvements, and modern References. 
By Thomas Dogherty, of Clifford’s Inn. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Brooke. 1790. 

The former editions of this work were extremely defective. The 
precedents of indictments were by nomeans deferving of reliance ; yet 
many. of them were implicitly tranfmitted through fucceffive editions, 
without alteration or comment, though they were manifeftly er- 
roneouss ‘The indiétments for perjury were unneceffarily prolix. 
Thefe Mr. Dogherty has very properly retrenched, and has filled 
the vacant fpace with more ufeful materials, with precedents which 
have either received the fanction of judicial determinations, or have 
been fettled by counfel of eminence. Mr. D. has added fome ma- 
terial information to the doétrine of indictments, which he has 
inferted under the proper titles, 


‘ He has not ventured (he fays) to deviate from the former editions 
without the protection of well-founded authorities: but when dili- 
gent refearches and repeated inquiries have failed in fupporting 
him to make a few amendments where he conceived them wanting, 
neceflity obliged him to permit thofe parts of the work to remain in 
their oripinal ftate, as it would be highly prefumptuous in him to 
alter an ancient precedent without being ia like mawner warranted. 


‘ He 
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« He has, however, endeavoured to explain the utility of fuch 
intended alterations; and as his remarks, in thofe particulars, only 
amount to fuggeftions, arifing from a zealous defire of fulfilling his 


undertaking with accuracy, he trufts they will meet with a candid 
and difpaffionate inveftigation.’ 

This gentleman publithed, about four years ago, a work of a fimilar 
nature, called The Crown Circuit Ajifant. ‘Yo the precedents and 


inftru€tions contained in that book, he occafionally refers. "7". 


Art. 34. 4 fuccin Digeft of the Laws relating to Bankrupts: in 
which all the reported, and feveral Manufcript, Cafes upon this 
important Subject, from the firit pafling of the Bankrupt Laws, 
in the Time of Henry VIII. to the Commencement of Michael- 
mas Term in the 31ft Year of Geo. III. are inferted, and the re- 
fpective Rights and Duties of the Commiffioners, Creditors, and 
Bankrupt, difcuffed and explained: together with the feveral 
Modes of Proceeding, and moft approved Precedents, from the 
A& of Bankruptcy and the opening of the Commifiion, to the lait 
Examination and Allowance of the Certificate, and the whole 
Syftem of the Bankrupt Laws rendered eafy and intelligible to every 
Capacity. 8vo. pp. 260. 4s. 6d. fewed. Richardfon. 179:. 
This digeft of the bankrupt Jaws is drawn up with more care than 

anonymous publications of this kind ufually are. Whether it will 

have the effect intended by ir, ‘ of diffufing a general knowledge 
of this complicated fyftem among merchants and traders,’ may be 
well doubted. In cafes of importance, they will have recourfe to 
profeffional afiftance; and the common occurrences of bulinefs 
feldom admit or require an acquaintance with thofe nice diftin¢tions, 


which occupy the attention of courts of juftice. vv. 


Art. 35. 4 Law Grammar; or, an Introduction to the Theory 
and Practice of Englifh Jurifprudence. Containing Rudiments 
-and Illuftrations of the Laws of Nature, the Law of God, the 
Law of Nations, the Law Politic, the Civil Law, the Common 
Law, the Law of Reafon, General Cuftoms, eftablifhed Maxims, 
the Roman Code, the Canon Law, the Marine Law, the Mili- 
tary Law, the Foreft Law, the Game Law, the Statute Law, the 
Municipal Law, the Rights of Perfons, the Rights of Things, 
Civil Injuries, Modes of Redrefs, Crimes and Mifdemeanors, 
Modes of Punifhment, the Courts of Juftice, the Vocabula Artis, 
a General Index. 8vo. gs. bound. Robinfons, &c. 1791. 
This law-grammar is formed on the plan of an extenfive common- 

place book; and however improving and beneficial it may have 

been to the perfon who extratted the materials, and confulced the 

authorities that are cited, we apprehend it contains too fummary a 


view of the law to be of much praétical utility to others. Ty’. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 36. Refle@ions at the Tomb of Columbus. By alLady. 4to. 
pp. 26. zs. Kearfley. 1791. 

_It is to be regretted that thofe poets, whote fuperior genius has 
given them a power of conferring immortality, have not always 
been judicious, or honeft, in the choice of fubje&ts of panegyric, 
Aa4 but 
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bet have fometimes beftowed the meed of praife on charaéters, 
which, according to the impartial decifion of reafon, ought to have 
been configned to oblivion.—Nor is it lefs to be lamented, that 
fome great names, which are inrolled in the page of hiftory as be- 
nefactors to mankind, have never been confecrated by the Mufes, 
and tranfmitted to pofterity embalmed in verfe equally fublime 
with their meritorious deeds. A theme fo infpiring as that of the 
difcovery of the new world, ought to have employed the pen of a 
bard of the firft order; and the Columbiad fhould long ago have 
found its place by the fide of the Iliad and the Aneid. The fair 
authorefs of thefe verfes difcovers the beft difpofition to do juftice to 
the memory of Columbus; and if her poetical talents be not equal 
to her theme, fhe has at leaft the merit of having chofen an excel- 
Jent fubject, Eler powers of verfification will be feen in the follow- 
ing lines: 

‘ Here fleeps his duft, whofe nobly daring mind 

No chains of Prejudice could bafely bind. 

In Hardfhip’s rig’rous fchool to Courage bred, 

By native Gezius to fair Science led, 

His manly reafon, ev’n in early youth, 

Perceiv’d, thro’ Error’s mift, the fun of Truth, 

And mark’d the diftant, feebly glimm’ring ray, 

Breaking, by flow degrees, to fplendid day, 

Tho’ blind-born Bigotry oppos’d her fears, 

Tho’ fpuricus Science rais’d her broad barriers, 

With mental eye new regions he explores, 

And hears ftrange oceans dafh on unknown fhores.’ 


The writer adheres pretty clofely to hiftorical truth, and appears 
to ‘have made Robertfon her principal guide. E. 


Art. 37. An Heroic Epiftle to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 
| 4to. pp. #4, 28. Debrett. 1791. 


Art. 38. Heroic Epijile to Fofeph Pricfley, LL.D. F.R.S. Ee. Se. 
4to. pp. 30. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1791. 

‘© There’s never a Jack bat there’s a Jill,” fays the proverb.— 
There’s never a knight but there’s a ‘quire, fay we. A brace of 
rival Sanchos have here amufed themfelves with a mock panegyric 
on their refpective heroes ; cloathing in ironical ftrains fome of the 
moft ftriking paflages in the late productions of Mr. B. and Dr. P.; 
and affeting to fympathize in the fears and the hopes which thofe 
gentlemen have feverally expreffed for the future ftate of public af- 
fairs in Europe, and efpecially in this country. 

Tho gh thefe wits boait alike of their defcent from the ftock 
of Ma Greggor, they are unequally related to their facetious pro- 
genitor. ‘The degree of affinity is remote in each; but the laft- 
mentioned isthe nearer o’ kin. Accordingly, though many think 
it ha: fared otherwife in the warfare between the principals, in this 
fkirmith between the fubalrerns, ‘* the Whig dogs” certainly ‘* have 
the worft of it” 

As caterers for the public, we are defirous of fetting none _ 

2 thg 
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« Ah, fay my PRigsTLey, to thy various praile 
Why has no fweet encomiatt tun’d his lays? 

Still fhall the Mufe, who to Sir WiLLiam’s name, 
Woo’d by Mac GrecGor, gave heroic fame, 
Grudge from his garden one poetic tint, 

‘To deck the wonders of thy {prig of mint? 

For Banxs’s fleas fhall Perer’s lyre be ftrung, 





345 
the beft difhes before them. We fhall therefore content ourfelves 
with making a few extracts from the latter epiftle: 


While thou *, thy mice, and moufe-cage fleep unfung ??— 


‘ Unhappy Burxe ! ~what phrenzy rafh and blind, 
What lucklefs damon, feiz’d thy raging mind, 

And bade thee write of conititutions, kings, 
Exploded, mean, unphilofophic things, 

In fpite of reafon, and in friendthip’s fpite, 

The diétates of great Doctor Prizstiey flight? 
Arm’d at all points this doughty champion turns, 
Smiles now in fcorn, and now with fury burns. 
Down then in hafte upon thy ftubborn knees : 

The moment that remains for mercy feize ; 
Convicted rebel, who to Britain’s throne 

Preaching one legal Heir, and one alone, 

Dar’ft in the madnefs of thy zeal maintain 

‘That Pirr or Paiestyey have no right to reign,’ 


‘ If fcavanger and king, are like in this, 

That both we choofe, and one at will difmifs ; 

What fophilt would perfuade us that the other 

Should find more favour than his dufty brother ??——— 


‘ Joy to my PriesTLey ; joy, Behold, behold 
The blett Millenium by thy tongue foretold !? —— 


*« At Lambeth Ferry fee broad-chefted Moors, 
The tide againft him, tugging at the oar ; 

See Stout-limb’d MarkuHamM, owner of a chair, 
With Irihh berces fcufiling for a fare ; 

Watson, a chemitt’s journeyman, return’d 
Again to thumb the books which late he burn’d ; 
Smooth Horwe an oil-man in the fhop of SkiLt f, 
Dipping in un@uous puffs his gentle quill ; 

And Horsey, yet thy foe, for trunks and pies 
In Grub-itreet yarrets fcribbling new replies ; 
While Pirr’s own Prettyman, now Peter Puff, 
By auétion fe!ls his bankrupt brethren’s ftuff, 

In his new pulpit thundering from on high— 
Each look aflurance, and each word a lie.’ 











* « See the frontifpiece, and numerous paiiages in Dr. Prieftl 
firt volume on Air.’ 





Art. 


’ 


Pe...€. 
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t ‘ For the daily advertifements of Mefirs. Skill and Son fee any 
Of the thirteen morning papers,’ 
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Art. 39. Elegy written at the Hot-Wells, Briffol. Addreffed to the 
Rev. William Howley. 4to. pp.g. 1s. Dilly. 1791. 
This is a fhort and elegant compofition. The concluding lines 
will not, we imagine, be unacceptable to our readers : 


‘ Perhaps to thefe grey rocks and mazy fprings 
Some heart may come, warm’d with the pureft fire; 
For whom bright Fancy plumes her radiant wings, 
And warbling Mufes wake the lonely lyre. 


Some beauteous maid, deceiv’d in early youth, 
Pale o’er yon fpring may hang in mute diftrefs ; 
Who dreamt of faith, of happinefs, and truth, 
Of love—that virtue would protect and blefs. 
Some mufing youth in filence there may bend, Ar 
Untimely ftricken by fharp forrow’s dart ; 
For friendfhip form’d, yet left without a friend, 


And bearing ftill the arrow at his heart. " 
Such was lamented Russev’s * haplefs doom, ia 
The loft companion of my youth’s gay prime ; fu 


Ev’n fo he funk unwept into the tomb, 
And o’er his head clos’d the dark gulph of time! 


Hither he came, a wan and weary guelt, 
A foftening balm for many a wound to crave; 
And woo’d the funfhine to his aching breaft, 
Which now feems fmiling on his verdant grave ! 


He heard the whifpering winds that now I hear, 
As, boding much, along thefe hills he paft ; a 

Yet ah! how mournful did they meet his ear 
On that fad morn he heard them for the lait! 


So finks the {cene, like a departed dream, 

Since late we fojourn’d blythe in Wy KeHam’s bow’rs +, 
Or heard the merry bells by Z/s’ ftream, 

And thought our way was {ftrew’d with fairy flow’rs ! 


Of thofe with whom we play’d upon the lawn 

Of early life, in the frefh morning, play’d, 
Alas! how many, fince that vernal dawn, 

Like thee, poor Russet, in the ground are laid. 


As pleas’d awhile they wander’d hand in hand, 
Once led by friendfhip on the fpring-tide plain, 

How oft did Fancy wake her tranfports bland, 
And on the lids the ftarting tear detain! 


I yet furvive, now mufing other fon 
Than that which early footh’d my thoughtlefs years ; 
Thinking how days avd hours have pafs’d along, 
Mark’d by much pleafure fome, and fome by tears! 


tr 


~ao = Sts OS Uc’ lUSlCU 





* « The Rev. Thomas Roffel, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
author of fome ingenious poems, died at the Hot Wells, 1788, in 
the twenty- fixth year of hisage.’? See Monthly Rev. vol. lxxx. p. 33 fe 

+ ‘ Winchefter College.’ . 

Thankfal, 
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Thankful, that to thefe verdant fcenes I owe, 
That he * whom late I faw all-drooping pale, 

Rais’d from the couch of ficknefs and of woe, 
Now lives with me their mantling views to hail. 


Thankful, that ftill the landfcape beaming bright, 
Of pendent mountain, cr of woodland grey, 

Can wake the wonted fenfe of pure delight, 
And charm awhile my folitary way ! 

Enough :—Through the high heavens the proud fun rides, 
My wand’ring fteps their filent path purfue 

Back to the crouded world, where fortune guides ; 
Criirron, to thy white rocks and woods, Adieu !’ O. 


Art. 40. 4a Elegy on the Death of Fames Sutherland, Eyq. By 
Kunohoo. 4to. 1s. Jordan. - 1791. 

A pathetic tribute to the memory of ill-requited merit. The 
ines are not of the firft rate of claflical compolition, but PaTHos 
js not wanting. ‘The author, it appears, was prefent at the me- 
lancholy fcene, when poor Mr. Sutherland bad adieu to an ungrate- 
ful world : 

'¢ Tfaw him fall ;—-the victim of diftrefs 
To rolling Royattry had bent the knee: 
But Mifery in the gard of Meait’s dre/s, 
Pomp pafs’d with fcorn, and graneur would not fee.’ 


The two words in the third line, printed in Jtalic, argue an ex 
traordinary degree of inattention in the writer. 


Art. 41. Ear] Goodwin, an Hiftorical Play, by Ann Yearfey, 
Milk-woman, of Clifton, near Briftol. Performed with general 
Applaufe at the Theatre-royal, Briftol. 4to. pp. 89. 3s. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1791. 

Nil admirari—thould be the maxim with Reviewers: but when 
milk-women write tragedies, is it pofible to refrain from a little 
vulgar wonderment ? Every production of this extraordinary poetefs 
has excited our admiration ; and the work now before us, though it 
neceflarily forces a comparifon with the writings of our immortal 
dramatift, has that degree of merit which increafes our aftonifh- 
ment:—not that we can think Ear/ Goodwin at all equal to the 
hiftorical plays of Shakefpeare, but, in feveral fpeeches, we recoc- 
nize an happy imitation. Some of thefe we thall fele&t for the en- 
tertainment of our readers. 

Goopwin, complaining of the inattention of King Edward to 
the miferies of his people, fays, 

‘ Already do the groans of lab’sing hinds 

Make the winds heavy, while their troubles roll 

Like billows to the foot of Edward’s throne, 

And dathing there, are loft in wide difperfion.’? P. 5. 


Atp.51, CANTERBURY gives the following defcription of Zime: 


: Time, thou art the fteed 
On which fools ever fleep laden with fchemes, 


* ¢ Mr. Howley.’ 











Dull 
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Doll fears and lazy wifhes.—To the wife 

‘Thou art the light’ning of o’ertaken thought, 

E;mbodying and throwing into act 

‘Lhe mind’s more cool and latent meaning.’ 
Shame is as happily defcribed by Lupowicke, p. 55.6 

‘ Shame! 

Thou limping fubftitute of the foul’s wortli, 

Thou com’ft not but in fecret, to our aid, 

Nor aid’ft us till we’re lof! 


As is alfo Life, by Stwarp, p. 82. 
© What is life, 
But an odd feene of many-coloured hours, 
Wherein the good, the ill, the fad, the chearful, 
Are blended with promifcuous throw fo fully, 
‘That each man choofes what he may.’ 


Mrs. Yearfley alfo endeavours to copy Shakefpeare, in mixing 


what appertains to comecy with her tragedy: but in this the is not 
fortunate. It is more eafy to imitate Shakefpeare’s gravity than 
his wit. 

Earl Goodwin is a play without love. Its conclufion is rather 


flat; and we do not altogether approve of faving the life of Lupo- | 


WICKE :—but we congratulate Mrs. Y. on the fuccefs which her 
play experienced on the Brillol ttage, and on the brilliant and 


crowded audiences that have fo generoufly fupported her, Moo-y 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Art. 42. he Parifian Mafter; or a new and eafy Method fo 
acquiring a perfect Knowlege of the French Language in a hort 
Time, divided into two Parts: containing the Rudiments and 


the Syntax of the Language ; compofed, digefted, and explained, \ 


&c. By Dr. M. Guelfi Borzacchini, Profeffor of the French and 


Italian Languages, at Bath. 8vo. pp. 487. 6s. 6d, Bound. 
Dilly. 


Art. 43. The Tufean Mafer: or a new and eafy Method of ac 
quiring a perfect Knowlege of the Italian Language in a fhort 
Time, divided into two Parts: containing the Rudiments and 
the Syntax of the Language; compofed, digefted, and explained, 
&c. By Dr. M. Guelfi Borzacchini. vo. pp. 320. 5% 
Bound. Dilly. 1791. 
We clafs thefe performances together, that one charaéter, like 

the author’s title, may ferve for both Works, Dr. Borzacchiniis, 

indeed, fond of his words, whether they are originally his own, oF 
only made fo by adoption ; for not only his title, but bis preface, 
which he has borrowed, fuits both grammars. Refpecting the con- 
tents of the books, they are, like the titles, long and defultory, 
though they are faid to be concife and accurate ; nor do we perceive 

that they poffefs any advantages over fimilar works. However, 48 

each matter can teach beit according to his own fyftem, we advife 

thofe, who take Dr. Borzacchini’s inftructions, to adopt his gram- 


mars. O ? Ath 
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a Poetica ex Ovidio, Propertio, Virgilio, Horatio, 


Art. 44+ Excerpt ne 6d. 


Juvenalt, ec. im tres partes divifa. 8VO. Pp.» 330. 
d. Dilly. 1790. 
ar (elections i. without doubt, very proper for the ufe of 
chools 3 yet, if it be intended that youth fhould be well informed in 
the Latin language, it is at Jeatt quettionable, whether it may not 
be moft ufeful to have recourfe at once to the originals. The pria- 
cipal advantages of the prefent work are, that it furnifhes fome mo- 
ral fentences, or thefes, attended with fuitable verfes, and alfo fome 


initructions relative co the different metres. 
BIRMINGHAM RIOTS, and CLAYTON’S Sermon. 


Art. 45. 4 Letter to the Rev. Fobn Clayton; containing a De- 
fence of the Proteftant Diffenters, from the Afperfions thrown on 
them in his Jate Political Sermon. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 

Under the refpectable character of a Frienp To ReLicious 
LigerTy, this able writer vindicates the Diffenters from the charges 
brought againft them, or infinuated, in Mr. C.’s fermon, preached 
on occafion of the late infamous riots at Birmingham, We think 
the letter-writer thoroughly underftands the fubject ; and we fcruple 
not to add, that, in our opinion, he is completely victorious over 
the preacher. As a {pecimen of his manner of writing, we fhall 
here tranfcribe fome part of his friendly * expoftulation with Mr. 
C. at the end of his letter: 

‘You came from intimate connexions, and communion with the 
Church of England, into Chriftian fellowfhip among the Proteftant 
Diffenters. You were kindly received, and few men among us 
have been honoured with more teftimonies of refpect than yourlelf. 
You have been placed, according to your own confeflion, ‘‘ in cir- 
cumftances very fuperior, in point of emolument, to the laborious 


: clergy in the eltablifhment.” And you have condefcended, when- 


ever it fuited your purpofes, to call yourfelf a Diffenting Minifter. 
It was natural to fuppofe, that you would have been friendly to our 
interelt, and that you would have fupported the principles of our 
diffent from the national Church, But the faét is far otherwife. 
You have come in among us to fpy out our liberty, which we have 
in Chrift Jefus; to corrupt our minds from the fimplicity of the 
truth; to draw us away from our firft principles, that you might 
bring us into bondage; and, where you fucceeded not, to traduce 
our characters ; to defame our reputation ; to leflen our influence ; 
to degrade us in the eyes of government; to thruft us out from the 
common rights of fociety, and from the protection of the laws of our 
country; ard to attempt thefe things at fach feafons as fhall be 
molt humiliating to us, and moft favourable to your own difhonour- 
able perpofes. You attack all Proteftant Diflenting Minifters, of 
every denomination, that are known to be friends to religious li- 
berty, and to a repeal of the Teft A&; and you mark them out to 
the public, as if you intended a profcription, or direétions to a mob. 
Thofe who hold theological tenets different from your own, you 





* He frequently expreffes himfelf in the friendly ftyle of an old 
acquaintance, 
defcribe 
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defcribe by their peculiar opinions, and by fuch other Circumfances 
as are moft likely to point out their perfons. Againft thofe, whofe 
religious fentiments you cannot well condemn, you labour to jpg, 
uate charges of immorality, with a {pecies of malice peculiar tg 
yourfelf. ** There are indeed, you fay, among found preachers 
political men; but thele, for the moft part, are idle, goflipping, 
convivial perfons, who are, it muft be allowed, very orthodox on 
Sundays, yet live the reft of the week as much out of the {pirit of 
their profeflion, as the moft erroneous in Opinion.” What, Sir, call 
you this? Sacheverell never went beyond it; and yet Sacheverell 
profefled no connexions with thofe whom he reviled,’ 


Art. 46. Chriftianity confiftent with a Love of Freedom: being an 
Anfwer to a Sermon lately publifhed by the Rev. John Clayton. 
By Robert Hall, M.A. 8vo. pp. 80. 18. 6d. Johnfon. 
Mr. Hall has entered with fpirit and judgment, into the main 

points of this controverfy, and has given, in our apprehenfion, a 

full refutation of every thing advanced in the Weigh-hou/e* fer. 

mon, to the prejudice of either the principles or conduét of the Dif. 
fenters, refpecting the government of this country. 

As Mr. Hall declares that he is wot a Unitarian, and that the 
religious tenets of Dr. Prieftley zppear to him ‘ erroneous in the ex. 


treme,’ we fhall quote a paflage from that part of his pamphlet | 


where, as a friend to fcience, he teftifies his abhorrence of that bi. 
gotry which would < iuffer any difference of fentiment to diminih 
our fenfibility to virtue, or our admiration of genius.’ 

‘ Dr. Prieitley’s enlightened and active mind, his unwearied aff. 
duity, the extent of his refearches, the light he has poured into al- 
moft every department of fcience, will be the admiration of that 
period, when the greater part of thofe who have favoured or thofe 


who have oppofed him, wiil be alike forgotten. Diftinguithed | 


merit will ever rife fuperior to oppreffion, and will draw luftre from 
reproach. ‘The vapours which gather round the rifing fun, and fol- 
Jow it in its courfe, feidom fail, at the clofe of it, to form a mag- 
nificent theatre for its reception, and to inveft, with variegated 
tints, and with a foftened effulgence, the luminary which they can- 
not hide.’ 

In brief, without entering on particular arguments advanced in 
this pamphlet, or attempting to follow Mr. Hall, in his regular 
chain of reafoning, (for which we have, at prefent, no room,) we 
fhall content ourfelves with obferving, that we think the friends 
of freedom, both civil and religious, will have reafon to thank 
Mr. Clayton, as fome of them have already thanked Mr. Burke, for 
having excited thofe able inveftigations, the tendency and confe 
quences of which may prove highly benefieial to mankind. 


Art. 47. 4 Confolatory Epifile to the Rev. John Clayton; from Fi- 
dehia. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

The epithet, con/olatory, is ironical. Fidelia attacks Mr. C. 

both ferioufly and judicroufly; grounding her provocation on the 





* Mr. Clayton’s fermon was preached at a place called the King’s 
Weigh-houfe, Eaft-cheap, London. 
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sfroat which her fex has received from a paflage in his fermon, 

wherein he feems to infinuate a charge againft the ladies, of a want 

of public fpirit, and of due attention to fubjects which involve the 

moft important and the deareft interefts of their country. For the 

paflage, as quoted in the 4th page of this Epiitle, we refer to the 
mphlet. 

‘ie vindicating the honour and credit of her fex from the cen- 
fure which fhe apprehends to be implied in Mr. C.’s very queftion- 
able compliments, and infifting that the ladies do not confider them- 
felyes as having zo intereft in the ftate, and that it is mot indifferent 
tothem whether their defcendants inherit what Britannia’s fons braved 
every danger to win,—Fidelia proceeds to animadvert on the gene- 
ral defign, the narrow fpirit, and the obnoxious tendency, of his 
whole difcourfe ; treating the preacher as the ftudied betrayer of the 
diffenting caufe, as a falfe brother, or, rather, no brother at all,— 
no Diflenter, but a wolf in fheep’s clothing, a mere emiflary of the 
eftablithment,—or, pofibly, the fly ambitious projector of fame new 
fet, yet in embryo.—In all this, however, the offended Jady in- 
dulges in no illiberality of language, nor coarfenefs of expreffion, 
except where fhe charges Mr. C. with acting as a {py on the Dif- 
fenters: /py is an ugly word, indeed! For the reft, fhe writes, 
chiefly in a vein of pleafantry; and at the fame time fhews that fhe 
is not unfkilled in the ufe of all the controverfial weapons.——Mr. C, 
has, perhaps, ated wifely in fheltering himfelf under his declara- 
tion, that he will vouchfafe no anfwer to thofe who may chufe to 
attack him on the fubje& of his late fermon. 


POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 48. wo Letters from Major Scott to George Hardinge, E/q. 
M. P.——In the Second are included Mr. Hardinge’s Obferva- 
tions upon Major Scott’s firft Letter*. With a Preface, 8vo. 
pp- 52. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1791. 

Mr. Hardinge was once the warm admirer and eloquent pane- 
gyrift of Mr, Haftings. Major Scott afferts that all the allegations, 
on which the impeachment was voted, were as well known at that 
time as they are at prefent; and he therefore calls on Mr. Hardinge 
to point out what circumftances have caufed fo fudden a change in 
his opinion. ‘Thefe letters have already been before the public, in 
Mr. Woodfal!’s valuable daily paper called The Diary. The preface 
contains fome farther animadverfions on the lavifh, and, as Major 
Scott thinks, unmerited, praifes beftowed by Mr. Hardinge on the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke in the profecution of Mr. Ha- 
flings: the following obfervations on Mr. Burke are extremely 
pointed and fevere: 


‘ In the fame proportion (fays Major Scott) that he was bold in 
affertion, he has been deficient in proof. In his indiétment he cri- 
minated Mr, Haltings for every act of a government of thirteen 
years: after a trial of three years, he propofed to abandon nine 
parts in ten of this indictment; and it will be tran{mitted to po- 
fterity in the fame volume with his condemnation of Mr. Pitt. But 


a 


¢ 





® See Rev. vol. v. New Series, ps 345. 
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the fyftems which are fo ftrongly condemned in the articles that are 
abandoned, as well as in thofe which ftill remain, are precifely fol. 
lowed at this moment by the King’s Miniflers, who have Made 
fpeeches, who have moved and carried refolutions year after year 
which cut the articles up by the roots. For nine years Mp, Burke 
has uttered predictions relative to India; yet, ftrange to tell, he 
has been utterly miftaken in every one of them! thofe relating to 
the Carnatic excepted; in which he and Mr. Haftings have not very 
widely differed. 

‘ In his opening fpeech in Weflminfter Hall, he affirmed that 
when Mr. Hattings quitted Bengal, the country felt relieved from 
a weight under which it had long groaned; but for the truth of 
this aflertion, he cannot get one fingle native, out of the millions 
that inhabit it, to vouch; and he has never attempted to verify it 
by evidence.’ 

The length of time and the intolerable expence attending this 
trial, we cannot but feel to be highly reproach ful to the jurifprudence 
of this country ; and we fincerely hope it is now drawing to a Cone 


clufion. T. 


Art. 49. A Letter froma Magiftrate io Mr. William Rofe, of White. 
hall, on Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man. 8vo. pp. 144. 2s, 6d. 
Debrett. 1791. 

This gentleman attacks Mr. Paine with more zeal than effed, 
We think, however, that he has the advantage, when he argues 
againft the affertion that the Englifh have no conftitution. He calls 
the ‘* Rights of Man” a libel on our government: but we do not 
recollect any thing in that performance more fevere than what we 
find in page go of the prefent letter. ‘ No man,’ fays this writer, 
‘who has ftudied mankind, or attended to the nature of govern- 
ment, can honeftly fay, that he thinks our conftitution a practicable 
fyftem, without any mixture of influence.’ 

It feems, then, that all our theorifts, who have fo highly extolled 
the Britifh confticution, on account of its being compofed of three 
independent parts, mutually balancing each other; have lavifhed 
their praife on an impraGicable machine, which it would be impof- 
fible to work, if it were not fora main {pring which they have never 
noticed. A reprefentative government, inilead of being fuch an 
admirable contrivance as it has been faid to be, is fuch a bungling 
expedient, that nothing but the influence of places and penfions 
could make it of any fervice to the conftituent body. 

The author hopes, however, that nobody will be ‘ fo ftupid as to 
confound influence with corruption, clandeftine bribery with the pub- 
lic acceptance of beneficial employments. He is no advocate for a 
mercenary Houfe of Commons.’ He would not have our repre- 
fentatives bribed. Bribery! O fye! that wereafin—No. Heis 
only for having them a little, 

” Rounded in the ear 
With that fame purpofe-changer, that fly devil; 
That broker, that ftill breaks the pate of faith ; 








That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all; Penne 


That fmooth-fac’d gentleman, tickling commodity.” 
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Art. 50. 4 fhort but ferious Addre/s to the ManufaGurers, Yeomanry, 
and Trade/men of Great Britain and Ireland. 8v0. pp. 35. 1% 
Stockdale. 1791. 

This is an attempt, we trult a vain one, to check the progrefs of 
improvement and reformation in this country; by holding out a 
frightful and exaggerated picture of the miferies of Rewolutton, as 
exhibited in France. ‘The piece is chiefly copied from a French ori- 
ginal, (we believe the celebrated ariftocratical ** dddrefe aux Pro- 
vinces,”’) in which the painter has let loofe the wildeft powers of an 
ungoverned fancy; daubing every object with fuch a profufion of 
tavdry red and yellow, as is only fuited to catch the vulgar eye, 
unacquainted with the mild and fober tintings of truth. 

The copyift now and then throws in a few touches of his own; 
very much in the ftyle of the original. He tells us that the expence 
of maintaining the French National Affembly may be fairly rated at 
four hundred thoufand pounds fterling per annum; and then exclaims 
‘to be ruined, and pay fo dearly for it, may well make men fore 
and angry!’— s the French nation fo very angry ?—** Plefs my 
foul! how full of cholers I am!’’ does not appear to us to be the 
true rendering of, ‘* ¢a ira—vive la lilerté.” We do not find that 
the people wince much. We rather fuppofe, therefore, that their 
withers are unwrung, 

Asacompanion to the French picture, the manufacturers, yeo- 
manry, and tradefmen, of Great Britain and Ireland, are prefented 
with an Englifh caricature. A complete fancy piece, like the for- 
mer! It is intended to reprefent a modern reformer, a member of 
the Revolution fociety ; and a moft horrid, favage figure it is, to be 


manufacturers, or yeomen, whom the fight would not appal,Jmzke 





fure. No Saracen was ever painted half fo terrible. There eT “nM 


their two eyes, like ftars, ftart from their {pheres, 


“Their knotted and combined locks to part, 
“ And each particular hair to ftand on end. ,# 


Even we, who wear periapts to preferve us from the magicef a 
goofe quill, were, at firft, a little ftartled by this major imago bu- 
mana. When we recollected ourfelves, however, it brought to our 
minds thofe travelling philofophers, who go about the country with 
a folar microfcope ; — (they too addrefs the manvfacturers, yeomanry, 
and tradefmen,)—by the help of which, and by excluding the fur- 
rounding light, they fometimes pourtray on the wal! fuch a dread- 
ful, ugly, {prawling monfter, fo fitted and armed at al! points for 
dettruction, that the gaping {pectators, who know little of the mag- 
nifying power of the inftrument, can hardly believe that the crea- 
ture itfelf, as Sir Hugh Evans has it, ‘* is a familiar beaft to man, 
and fignifies love.” 


Art 51. Letters to Thomas Paine; in Anfwer to his Jate Publica- 
tion on the Rights of Man; fhewing his Errors on that Sabj-& ; 
and proving the fallacy of his Principles as applied ta the Go- 
vernment of this Country. 8vo. pp.gi. 2s. Miller. 1791. 
Mr. Paine’s pamphlet, though neither elegantly nor accuracely 

written, was, in many parts, well calculated, by its language, to 

make a {trong impreffion on the generality of readers: but thefe 

Rev, Nov. i791. Bb letters, 
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letters, equally inelegant and inaccurate, are very ill adapted to in. 
tereft or affect any clafs of readers. ‘To fift the author’s meaning 
from his uncouth language, is a work of labour; and of labour too, 
which, at the conclufion, the reader finds to have been ill beftowed, 
The fhell is very rough, thick, and hard; and the kernel, when 
acquired, is dry and infipid, affording neither flavour nor nutri- 


ment. Pe... 


Art. 52. The Poor Man’s Blefing, on the old Tiara and Conftitution 
of Great Britain; or a Glimpfe at Sir Brooke Boothby’s Letter 
to Mr. Burke. By a Blackguard. 8vo. pp. 40. 1s. Shep. 
perfon and Co. 1791. 

Some books, both in matter and manner, carry fuch internal 
evidence of their authors, that it is quite needlefs to tell us, in the 
title-page, by whom they are written. This antagonift of Sir 
Renebe Boothby is one of thofe; and for once our eitablifhed 
maxim—Fronti nulla fdes—has failed us. 


Art. 53. The Great and Important Difcovery of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and the Means of fetting right the National Affairs, bya 
reat Addition of numerous and inetftimable ufeful Defigns and 
public Improvements, by which the Nation is flill capable of be- 
ing infinitely benefited: To which are added, Addreffes to the 
feveral different Clafles of Society, pointing out the Meafures, 
which they ought to purfue as their refpetive Duties, in redrefling 
public Affairs. By George Edwards, Efq. M. D. Author of the 
Aggrandifement of Great Britain; of the National Perfection of 
Finance ; and of the Royal Regeneration of Great Britain. 8vo. 
pp. 233- 5s- Boards. Ridgeway. i791. 

After the notice which we have already taken of Dr. Edwards’s 
plans*, cur readers will be fatisfied with a general account 
of the prefent work, which is little more than a repetition of 
the Author’s former projeéts. The welfare of fociety, according to 
Dr. E. confitts in a plain and eafy, but moft important and’ exten- 
five, fyftem of tave/ve different practical fciences: of government; 
of jurifprudence and the adminiltration of law ; of dittrict-improve- 
ment; of public agencies; of finance; of mental civilization; of 
religion ; of medicine; of national improvement; of commerce; 
of foreign politics, &c. On each of thefe topics, the writer treats 
in his ufual manner, and concludes with an jmportunate cail on 
the friends of public virtue, to unite in eftedling the regular ella- 
blifhment of departments for the cultivation of thefe fciences. In 
particular, Dr. . calls on the ladies to fupport his plans by their 
influence. Adopting a pretty figure, he exclaims: ‘ Oh puth your 
affociate fex from the narrow bough, to which, with the fear of 
neftling birds, it clofely clings, in order to try and explore the wide 
ambient atmofphere of public welfare and nationai perfection.’— 
The King is entreated to form a new adminiftration, and ouR- 
seLves (the author) modeftiy mentioned as fecretary of the Alfre- 
dian department, for promoting the different national improve- 
ments, If we do not approve all the plans of this indefatigable 
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* See Rev. New Series, vol. iv. p. 67 and 73. : 
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writer, we cannot but applaud his public fpirit, and his unceafin 
attention to the welfare of his country. oe 


Art. 54. Aa Inquiry into the Fuftice and Expediency of prefcribing 
Bounds to the Ruffian Empire. 8vo. pp. 63. 1s. Faulder. 1791. 
The complexion of this pamphlet will inftantly appear from the 

writer emphatically characterizing the Ruffians, as—* a nation that 
cannot produce one folitary inftance of ftriét fidelity to its engage- 
ments; and in whom credulity itfelf would refufe to confide.’ Ac- 
cordingly, if the Reffians had been fuffered to drive the Turks out 
of Europe, we are once more told that the fun cf England would 
have fet for ever. Every politician has a bundle of maxims, ac- 
cording to which he decides on the profperity or total ruin of this 
country. ‘Thus we are the greatelt power in Europe, or on the 
brink of deftruction, every year of our lives, in the lucubrations of 
fome fage Mentor or other! All the while, we jog on without per- 
ceiving either the firft or the laft event; the pamphlets containisg 
the momentous intelligence fink into oblivion; and fo end the pre- 
dictions. 

The writer is a ftrenuous advocate for the miniftry : but the mat- 
ter which he agitates is now over. The mediating powers have had 
the honour of obtaining that peace for the Turks, which the Emprefs 
offered, before they interfered in the bufineis ! N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Att. 55. Chara&ers and Anecdotes collected in the Reigns of William 
Rufus, Charles the Second, and King George the Third, by the cele- 
brated Wandering Jew of Jerufalem. &8vo. pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 
Ridgeway. 179}. 

This writer, though not a Theophraftus, difcovers fome know- 
lege of the world. tis tketches of characters are not perfonal, but 
general. They are drawn in a hafty, and what may not impro- 
perly be called a dafhing, manner; and they pafs too rapidly before 
the reader’s fancy to leave any very vivid impreflion. ‘The Chrift- 
jan philofopher, the modeft man, the man of found learning ; the 
proud man, the miler, the drunkard; the infignificant, the cox- 
comb, the cockney, the player, the furgeon, the attorney, the fprig 
of divinity—are among the portraits here delineated. From thele 
we fhall feleét 

‘THE MAN OF SOUND LEARNING, 
** And in my clofet 1 could reft, till to the Heav’ns I rife.” 
WatTTs. 

* An excellent fcholar is one that has much learning in the ore ; 
but as yet unwrought and untried in the big worid, which time and 
experience only fathions and refines. He is formed of excellent ma- 
terials within, though he appears rough and unpolifhed without ; 
and therefore often {couted at by the light caperers of catgut, dance, 
and fong, who are fo very much his inferiors in found wifdom and 
knowledge. It is, in fhort, the fantaftic wantonnefs of the times, 
that can render fuch a charaéter in the leaft degree ridiculous. We 
are fometimes told, indeed, if any thing is abfurd, that it was 
done like a fcholar. His mind, it is true, is wholly taken up - 
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his ftudies: he hath not yet pot on the fafhion of the age ~ Galling 
never taught him to turn out his foes. He hath not yet humbled 
his meditations to the induftry of compliment, nor affected his 
brain in the cutting of capers; he cannot courteoufly kifs his hand, 
and cry out, afteftedly,—Madam, your mott devoted !—Sir, mof 
obfeguient, very humble fervant. / 

* If he falutes alady, he may poflibly miftake her cheek for her 
lip: a fnipe or a woodcock might puzzle him to carve; and be fill 
more confounded in attempting to diflect a goofe or a turkey: the 
perplexity of good manners may not let him make ufe of his knife 
and fork to advantage; and he may be fharp fet with argument, 
when he thould be eating his dinner. 

“ A ftranger to every dangerous purpofe of gaming, though 
he may have feen playing, or rather flaving at tennis. He ma 
afcend a horfe in the itile of Bunbury ; may not {peak to a deg in 
his own diale&t; and miftake Greek for his mother-tongue. Jn 
fhort, the hermitage of his ftudy may have rendered him a foreigner 
to the world ; and all this may continue with him for a week or a 
month after he is obliged to leave the Univerfity: but, bruh vp 
this man in good company, and he fhall over-balance eighteen out 
of tweaty of the fhining upftarts and molt finifhed coxcombs of the 
prefent age.’ 

With fome fhew of wit and humour, the reader will find, in thefe 
charaéters, a general air of pertnefs and conceit, and a confiderable 
tinge cf mtfanthropy. N. 


Art. 56. A Narrative of the Incidents which form the Myftery inthe 
Family of General Gunning. With Biographical Sketches, &c. 
&c. ‘The whole placed in a new Pointot View. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
‘Taylor, &c. 

The new point of view is, to our optics, nota whit clearer than the 
old. This intriguing ftory feems likely to remain in the fame in- 
explicable ftate with thole of Abley and the Jew,—Elizabeth Canning, 
and the Cock-lane Ghef ; which we all remember, but none of us 
noderftand. 


Art. 57. 4 friendly Letter to the Marquis of Lorn, on the Subjet 
of Mrs. Gunning’s Pamphlet. By a Knight of Chivalry. 8vo, 
PP: 99. 2s. 6d. Ridgeway. 

Any perfon may write Letters on the Gunning-myftery, and 
‘but,’ and ‘ for,’ and * therefore,’ on the fubject, for ever, with- 
out enlightening its darknefs. Facts are what the public require: 
but excepting what Capt. Bowen has revealed, we have yet met with 
no fatisfa@ory information, from any of the pamphlets that have ap- 
peared for or againf? the diltrefled Damfei: in behalf of whom 
this Knight of Chi:alry has moft puiffantly entered the field, arm’d 
at ell points, except with the /pear of Ithuriel. 


Art. 58. Impartial RefeGions on the prefent Situation cf the Queen 
of France. By a friend to Humanity. 8vo. pp. 31. 15. 6d. 
Bell. 1791. 

A flamiog encomium on the tranfcendent beauty and virtues of 
her Majefty of France. Perhaps, it may rather be confidered as aa 
enthufiaftic 
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enthufiaftic fermon in honour of diftrefled and calumniated Royalty ; 
to which Mr. Burke’s famous chivalry paragraph, may be conifidered 
as the text:—but, high as Mr. B. foared in that romantic excurfion, 
beyond ‘* the vifible diurnal {phere,”” the prefent panegyrift feems 
to emulate his boldeft fight. Defcending, however, from this dizzy 
height, we have only to obferve, in plain language, there appears 
to be a total difference and oppofition between the political ideas 
of thefe towering geniufes. Mr. B. was the declared and the enraged 
enemy of the French Revolution: but, on the contrary, the eloquent 
flowery declaimer, whofe performance is now before us, beftows the 
warmeft applaufe on that great event ; which he praifes as an act of 
‘the moft fublime and dignified enthufiafm, burfting through the 
bonds of galling fubjeftion, by an effort of celeftial energy.’—In 
fhort, there is an appearance of inconfiftency in this apology for the 

ueen of France, [as the prefent performance might have been en- 
titled, ] which leaves us at fome lofs to determine its real character, or 
to fay what may have been the ultimate view and purpofe of the 
writer. 


Art. 59. Odfervations on a Variety of SubjeGs, Literary, Moral, 
and Religious, In a Series of Original Letters, written by a 
Gentleman of Foreign Extraction, who refided fome Time in 
Philadelphia. ‘The third Edition. 8vo. pp. 206. 3s. 6d, 
fewed. Deighton. 

Thefe curious letters were included in a colleétion, in two vols. 
publifhed about 14 years ago, under the name of Ca/pipina. ‘An 
account of them was given in the 57th vol. of our Review, p. 301. 
A criticifm on them, alfo, appeared in our 58th vol. p. 165; by a 
Corre/pondent. Their real author is faid to be the Rev. Mr. Jacob 
Duche ; a gentleman of a refpectable character. 


Art.60. The Life and firange furprifing Adventures of Reobinfon 
Crufoe, of York, Mariner. Who hivea 28 Years all alone i” an 
uninhabited Ifland on the Coaft of America, near the Mouth of 
the great River Oroonoque, having been caft on Shore by Ship- 
wreck, wherein all the Men perifhed but himfelf. With an Ac- 
count how he was at laft as ftrangely delivered by Pirates. Writ- 
ten by himfelf. Royal Oftavo. 2 Vols. a1. 1s. Boards. 
Stockdale. 

The very natural and agreeable manner in which entertainment 
was united with initruction, in the Adventures of Robinfon Cruloe, 
has long rendered that work a great favourite with the public; and 
its admirers have lamented that the editions of it have hitherto been 
coarfe and inelegant. In the impreflion now before us, their wifhes, 
in this refpect, will be amply gratified: for they are here preiented 
with a fpecimen of very beautiful printing, ornamented wich ele- 
gant copper-plate reprefentations of fixteen of the principal fcenes 
deicribed in the narration. —A life of Daniel de Foe, (the rea/ author 
of this performance,) written by Mr. Chalmers, is fubjoined to 
this edition : an account of it, as a feparate publication, was given 
in the 3d vol. of our New Series, p. 471. A portrait of De ioe is 
here prefixed to this account of his life. G 2 
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Art. 61. The Friendly Monitor; or Dialogues for Youth againft the 
Fear of Ghotts, and other irrational Apprehenfions. With Reflec. 
tions on the Power of Imagination, and the Folly of Superfti- 
tion. By the Author of the Polite Reafoner®, and Juvenile 
Speakert. 12mo. pp.120. 2s. Bound. Bent. 1791, 
When we approve a motive, we are difpofed to judge favourably of 

the execution; and we fhall not therefore feek for faults in the dia- 
logues here drawn up with the laudable view of arguing young per- 
fons ovt of fuperftitious fears. It is, however, an unfortunate cir. 
cumitance that the filly tales of goblins have had their worft opera- 
tion, and are fixed in the imagination, before children are capable 
of reafoning, and before fuch a literary antidote as this can be ad- 
miniltered. Add alio, that it is in vain to argue againit the exift- 
ence of witches, while children are taught to believe in them, on un- 
queftionable authority, and to which we dare not offer any objection, 
left it operate beyond our intention ;—and if we add, as is generally 
done, on wonderful occafions, ‘* that this was a long while ago, 
but that fuch things do not happen now ;” a child may very inno- 
cently as well as pertinently a‘k ** Why?” The anfwer may give 
us fome trouble, unlefs we have recourfe to evafion; which is too 
commonly prattifed; and which, after all, is not ufing a child well. 
The molt cogent argument againft all fuperfitious terrors is, that 
where theie ftories are current, and credulity is a virtue, ghofts and 
witches are in fufficient plenty, fupported by unanfwerable teftimo- 
nies : but that they are never to be found where people are not dif- 
pofed toreceive them. Any attempt to introduce them, where good 
fenfe prevails, is always brought to fhame: but though Dr, **####® 
be dead, there are children enough remaining, fix feet high, whofe 
rickety underftandings will not yield to any evidence againft the pre- 
judices of the cradle! WN. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 62. The Evidence of the Refurrefion of Fefus confidered, ina 
Diicourfe firft delivered in the Affembly-room at Buxton, on 
Sunday Sept.19, 1790. To which is added, an Addrefs to the 
Jews. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL. D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 56» 
is. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 

While on a vifit at Buxton, in the courfe of the laft fummer, 
Dr. Priefiley was requefted, as we are informed in the preface, to 
preach to the company after the morning prayers of the church; 
which, we believe, are commonly read on every Sunday, in the 
Affembly-reom, during the feafon. In compliance with this re- 
queit, the fermon now before us was written. As Dr, P. knew he 
was to have a mixed audience, he was folicitous to give a difcourle 
which fhould offend no denomination of Chriftians, and at the fame 
time leave fome impreflions in favour of Chriftianity on the minds 
of unbelievers, of which he thought it probable that his audience 
would in part be compofed. With thefe views, he felected the fub- 
jet of the RefurreGion of ‘Jefus. His manner of treating it does 
him credit as a divine ; and whatever may be thought of his ex- 





* See Review, vol. Ixxvii. p. 499. + Ibid. p. 501. ~ 
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fanation of the Chriftian doctrines, in fome of his writings, all 
muft furely admire and applaud his clearne{s in itating, and his 
zeal in defending, the evidences on which their truth muft reit. 
Thofe, in particular, which relate to the moft intereiting and im- 

ortant circumftance of Chriftianity, viz. the refurreftion of its 
Author, he has exhibited with plainnefs and brevity: he has come 
mented on them with great ability; and he has replied to the ob- 
jections of infidels with much fatisfatory argument. If we he&- 
tate to join with Dr, P. tn afferting, ‘ that we cannot well fuppofe 
that the idea of a future life would ever have occurred to men 
themfelves,? we agree with him, and wifh it was a general belief, 
that * Chriftianity is much lefs to be con‘idered as a fyftem of doc- 
trines, than as a rule of practice.’ 

The addrefs to the Jews is an invitation to them to embrace the 


Unitarian Chriftianity, as beft fuited to their ideas. Moo-y 


Art. 63. The Caufes of the Inefiicacy of Publie Infiru@ion confidered. 
Preached at the Ordination of the Rev. David Jardine, at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Bath, Feb. 25, 1790, by the Rev. John Prior 
Eftlin: with an Addrefs on Ordination, by the Rev. Thomas 
Wright; Mr. Jardine’s Replies to the Queftions propofed to him, 
and a Charge by the Rev. Thomas Beltham. 8vo. pp. gt. 
1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

An Ordination fervice, performed in a chapel profeffedly Unita- 
rian, might be expected to contain an explicit avowal and formal 
defence of Unitarian tenets. In this publication, however, we meet 
with nothing of this kind. The authors, with equal jucgment and 
candour, have waved the difcuffion of peculiar points of controverfy ; 
and have infifted on the general principles, by which Chrifitan mi- 
niflers and people of all perfuafions ought to be governed, and on 
the rules of conduct which they ought reipectively to follow. In 
Mr. Eftlin’s fermon, the obftructions co the fuccels of relizious in- 
Ritations are ftated, and means for their removal are fuggefted, 
with a great degree of good fenfe and perfpicuity. The addreis 
and replies contain a general avowal of the right of private judg. 
ment, and a candid vindication of the principles of Diflenters as 
fuch. The charge is written in the genuine fprit of Chrittian moe 
deration and piety, and contains much excellent advice, well de- 


ferving the attention of the younger clergy of all denominations. E 
*. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*,,* With regard to the extenfion of our accounts of Foreign 
Literature, for which our obliging Correfpondent Pé:/cenomos ap- 
pears to be very kindly folicitous, we have to lament the great ob- 
ftructions arifing from our infular fizuation. ‘The difficulty of pro- 
curing, early, the productions of the continental preffes, together 
with the incidental difappoiatments on the part of out affocistes 
abroad, will, it is to be feared, always prove great interruptions to 
this branch of our undertaking: but, ftill, what we canz accomplih, 
we fhall continue to endeavour, and hope to execute, with fome 
degree of fatisfaction to ourfelves, and with the general approbation 
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of our readers: no attention, no labour, no expence, fhall be 
withheld.— As to the fcheme of filling up our pages with gleanings 
from the Foreign Journals, it would be a degradation to which we 
never can fubmit. With refpect to the fuggefted enlargement of 
this province, we are forry to add, from the experience of near half 
acentury, that no periodical work produced in this country, (and 
many have been attempted,) depending on the public attention to 
Foreign Literature alone, has ever yet met with adequate encou- 
ragement: of which the fate of Mr. Maty’s journal affords a me- 
Jancholy inftance.—If the M. R. has experienced fuccefs beyond 
that of any other work of the kind, it muft, no doubt, be chiefly 
afcribed to the peculiar favour of our numerous Englifh readers ; to 
whofe entertainment and accommodation our firtt and beft en- 
deavours are always due, and will not, we truft, ever be found 
wanting. 





+i+ We fuppofe that the letter figned B. was written as a joke: 
but however this may be, we cannot anf{wer it ferioufly. 





t§t The former communications of P. Q. were never received, 
owing, mott probably, to their mif-dire@ion: on which account, 
we wonder that his letter of O&. 19. came to hand. ‘They fhould 
have been addreffed to us at Mr. Becket’s, Pall Mall.— This Cor- 
refpondent will fee the reafon of the delay of our concluding review 
of the King of Pruffia’s Works, in p. 324 of this Number. With 
refpeét to the continuation of our General Index, we have only to 
fay that our determination is not yet fixed. P. Q.’s inquiry rela- 
tive to our Appendices, belongs to the department of Mr. Becket, 
our publifher.— The works mentioned by this Correfpondent are 
not forgotten. 

As to Sir Brooke Boothby’s intimation, (fee Rev. for May, 
p- 73-) that the members of our Houle of Commons are obliged to 
qualify for their feats, by the Sacramental Teft, P. Q. is right in 
{tating it to be an inaccuracy in the worthy Baronet: for we do 
not find, in the Teft A&, any mention that a member of Parliament 
muft take the Sacrament, according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church, previoufly to his admiffion to his feat in the Houfe: 
or at any other time. 

Of the other parts of this Correfpondent’s letter, our attention 
or inattention to them will indicate our opinion. P. Q. is too mi- 
nute. If he imagines that we have much time to fpare, he is mif- 
taken: on the whoic, however, we thank him for his letter. 





II*l| We are obliged to B. M. for his fecond friendly communi- 
cation. on 





q§q Letters from Mr. Kendal], G. W. Philo- Africanus, &c. 
are juit arrived. 





t> In the Review for September latt, p- 64. laft line, read, | 


© from Aim to a confidential friend.’ 
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